Che Orchestra. 


A MONTHLY REVIEW: 


MUSICAL, DRAMATIC, 


AND LITERARY. 


NEW SERIES. 





— 





—— 


No. 8. . 


LONDON, MARCH, 1875. 


Price 64, 








—_ 


Berst ACADEMY OF MUSIC. 


Instituted 1822. Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1830. 
Under the [mmediate Patronage of 
Her Most Gracious Majesty the QUEEN. 
His Royal Highness the Prince of WALES. 
Her Royal Highness the Princess of WALES. 
His Royal Highness the Duke of EDINBURGH. 
Her Royal Highness the Princess CHRISTIAN. 
His Royal Highness the Duke of CAMBRIDGE, 
Her Royal Highness the Duchess of TECK. 
His Serene Hig ness the Duke of TECK, and 
His Royal Highness the Prince CHRISTIAN. 
President—The Right Hon. the Earl of DUDLEY. 
The HALF LENT TERM will commence on THURSDAY, the 4th March, 
and will terminate on Saturday the 25th April. 
Candidates for admission can be e: ed at the Institution on Thursdays, 
at Eleven o'clock. 
The NEXT STUDENTS’ CONCERT, open to Subscribers, Members, and 
Associates, will take place at ST. JAMES’S HALL, on THURSDAY EVENING, 
the 11th in-t., commencing at eight o'clock. Tickets, 1s., 2s. 6d., and 5s., each, 


to be obtained at the Institution. 
‘ By order, JOHN GILL, Secretary. 


Rorat Acapemy oF Mosic, 
4, Tenterden-street, Hanover-square. 





Poe SOCIETY—Sixty-third Season, - 1875.— 
Conductor, Mr. W. G@. CUSINS,—St. James’s Hall, on Thursday evening, 
March 18, and on Monday evenings, April 12, April 26, May 10, May 24, 
June 7, June 21, and July 5, commencing at 8 o’clock. Subscription for the 
= concerts:—Stalls in area or front row of balcony, three guineas; reserved 

my seats, two guineas ; area or balcony, unreserved, one guinea. Tickets 
will be issued to subscribers of Jast season on the 15th to the 24th inst. On and 
after the 1st March tickets will be issued to new subscribers. Stanley Lucas, 
Weber, and Co., 84, New Bond-street, W.; usual Agents; and at Austin’s 
Ticket Office, St. James’s Hall. By order, 

STANLEY LUCAS, Sec., 84, New Bond-street, W. 





RITISH ORCHESTRAL SOCIETY.—Patron, His Royal 
Highness the Duke of EUINBURGH, K.G.—The THIRD SERIES of 
CONCERTS will take place at St. James’s Hall, WEDNESDAY EVENINGS, 
March 10, 81, April 7, 21, May 5,19. ‘The Programmes will be selected chiefly 
from the works of the great masters, and at each concert asymphony, a concerto, two 
overtures, and vocal music will be performed. In the course of the season the 
following new works will be produced :—Symphony in C minor, ‘‘ Robin Hood,” 
Alfred Holmes; Andante and Scherzo, Henry Gadsby ; Notturno for so ean 
Mrs. Marshall; Scena, ‘Saffo,” A. Randegger ; Overtures by J. L. Hatton an 
I. Wingham, An analytical and historical programme of each concert will be 
written by Mr.G, A. Macfarren. The concerts will commence at eight o’clock, and 
the performance terminate as near ten o'clock as possible. Vocalists; Madame 
lemmens-Sher ington, Miss Rose Hersee, Miss Blanche Cole, Miss Jessie Jones, 
Miss Edith Wynue, Miss Julia Elton, Miss Augusta Roche, and Madame Patey ; 
Mr. E, Lloyd, Mr. H. Guy, Mr. Sims Reeves, Mr. Lewis Thomas, and Mr. 
Santley. Instrumentalists : Pianoforte—Miss Emma Barnett, Miss Florence 
May, Mr. Arthur Wilford, and Mr. Walter Bache; Violin—Mr. Carrodus and 
Mr, Henry Holmes ; Violoncello—Mr. Edward Howell. 
Conductor—Mr, GEORGE MOUNT. 
Orchestra of 75 Performers. 
. Accompanist—Mr. J. ZERBINI. 

Subscription stalls (in area or front row of balcony), £1 11s, 6d. ; reserved 
seats (in area or valcony), £1 1s. A limited number of stall tickets to the 
Members of the musical profession at One Guinea for the Series. For a single 
concert—stalls (area or front row of balcony), 7s. ; reserved area or reserved 
balcony, 5s. ; balcony, 8s.; back of area, orchestra, or gallery, 1s. 

Stanley Lucas, Weber, and Co., Cramer and Co., Lamborn Cock, Mitchell’s 

ry, Chappell and Co., Ollivier, Keith, Prowse, and Co., A. Hays, and at 
Austin’s Ticket Office, St. James’s Hall. By order, 
VAL NICHOLSON, Secretary. 


84, New Bond-street, W. 





BETS ORCHESTRAL SOCIETY. 
By SPECIAL DESIRE, under the Immediate Patro of 


H.R.H. The Duke of EDINBURGH, K.G, 
Her Imperial Highness the Duchess of EDINBURGH. 
The Programme of the FIRST CONCERT (March 10) will consist entirely of 


Works by 
Sir W. STERNDALE BENNETT. 





NOW READY. 


WALLACE’S 


CELEBRATED OPERA 


“MARITAN A,” 


WITH 


ENGLISH AND ITALIAN TEXT, 





THE ITALIAN TRANSLATION AND RECITATIVES 


BY 


SIGNOR ZAFFIRA. 


SET TO MUSIC 


BY 


TITO MATTEL, 


PRICE: 


PAPER COVERS - 
BOUND - - 





LONDON: 
HUTCHINGS AND ROMER, 


9, CONDUIT STREET, REGENT STREET, W. 


And can be had of all Musicgellers in the United Kingdom 
and the Colonies. 
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IN THE PRESS. 


AN OCTAVO EDITION OF 


W. STERNDALE BENNETT'S 


PIANOFORTE WORKS, 


The FIRST VOLUME Containing Ten of his Compositions 


will be ready in a few days. 





PRICE : 


6s. 
8s. 


IN PAPER COVER, 
IN CLOTH BOARDS, 


Nott. 
Nett. 


LAMBORN COCK, 68, NEW BOND STREET. 





THREE-PART SONGS FOR FEMALE VOICES, 


BY Cc. A. MACIRONE. 


(Enlarged Quarto ‘Size. ) 


“THE CAVALIER,” 
“THE FAREWELL,” 


6d. 
6d, 





Also, by the same Composer, 


FOUR-PART SONG, S.A.T.B., 


“OLD DADDY LONGLEGS,” 6d. nett. 





LAMBORN COCK, 
NEW BOND STREET, 


(CORNER OF BRVOK STREET), LONDON. 


68, 





J.B. CRAMER & CO.’S PIANOFORTES, 





N acknowledging the very great favour which their 
Pianofortes have received from the Public, J. B. Cramer and 

Co. take this opportunity to state that the large demand cange@ 
by the high repute in which all the Instruments of their mann. 
facture are held has severely taxed their productive power, and in 
some cases a slight delay has occurred in the execution of orders, 
The extension of the factories now in progress, will speedily 
enable J. B. Cramer & Co. to avoid any further disappointment, 


J. B. Cramer & Co. would call particular attention to their 
three specialities in the upright pianofortes :— 


1—THE PIANETTE. 


The PIANETTE is well-known throughout the United Kingdom as a compact 
and perfect instrument, both as regards tone and touch. Its price ranges 
from 23 to 50 guineas, 


2—THE MIGNON. 
The MIGNON is an enlarged pianette, strung on the plan of the Grand 
Pianoforte, with steel bridge and brass studs. The tone is broad and vocal, and 
the instrument has given universal satisfaction. Price from 40 to 60 guineas, 


3.-THE SEMI-OBLIQUE. 


The SEMI-OBLIQUE obtains a greater length of vibrating strings, by these 
being placed diagonally. It has a full roynd tone, with perfect sustaining power 
combined with great brilliancy. The Price ranges from 50 to 75 guineas. 


In all these instruments the touch is facile and crisp, and the repetition 
perfect. 





THE MIGNON GRAND. 


The MIGNON GRAND Pianoforte is the best horizontal instrument of the 
kind ; it more than replaces the obsolete ‘‘ Grand Square,” which, since squares 
have gone out, has been without a-representative. The tone is powerful, well- 
sustained, brilliant, and with a perfect staccato. The touch leaves nothing to 
be desired. This Pianoforte is but six feet in length ; it costs 75 guineas in rose- 
wood, with the square end and trichord treble, and 85 guineas in walnut; with 
circular end, and trichord throughout, 90 guineas in rosewood, and 105 guineas 
in walnut. There is a larger instrument of the same kind, seven feet long, 
costing 110 and 130 guineas. 


J. B. Cramer’s Pianofortes deservedly rank with those of the long-established 
and most celebrated makers. They belong to the highest class of Musical 
Iustruments, and have nothing in common with the “‘articles of furniture,” 
whose sole recommendation is cheapness. Occasionally clumsy attempts are 
made at imitating their manufacture and trade mark ; detection is generally easy, 
but, in case of doubt, J. B. Cramer & Co, will be happy to verify any pianoforte 
said to be made by their firm. 


The whole of England and Wales is supplied from J. B. Cramer & Co.'s 
depots in Regent Street, W., and Moorgate Street, E.C., London; and West 
Street, Brighton. Scotland by Woop & Co., and Jonny Purvis, Edinburgh, and 
J. Murr Woop & Co., Glasgow; Ireland by Cramer, Woop & Co., Dublin, 
CaamsR, Woop & Co., Belfast. 





RAND PIANOFORTES.—J. B. CRAMER and CO. manu- 
facture an admirable GRAND PIANOFORTE (the Mignon), in Rosewood 
at 75 Guineas, Walnut, 85 Guineas. 


MERICAN ORGANS.—J. B. CRAMER and CO. manufacture 
AMERICAN ORGANS, from 15 to 250 Guineas. 


ARMONIUMS.—J. B. CRAMER and CO. manufacture 
HARMONIUMS from 6 to 150 Guineas. 





207 & 209, REGENT STREET; and 
48, 44, 45, & 46, MOORGATE STREET, CITY. 
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TANLEY LUCAS, WEBER, and CO., Music Publishers, 
s Yoreign Music Importers, and Dealers in Musical Instruments. In 
ect communication with all the principal Continental publishers in Leipzig, 
Berlin, Hamburg, Paris, Vienna, and Milan. Rooms for Teaching or Practising. 
Pianofortes, American Organs, Harmoniums, and all kinds of New and Second- 
hand Musical Instruments on Sale or Hire. —84, New Bond-street (three doors 
from Oxford-street), and 3084, Oxford-street, London, W. 





HE PHILOSOPHY OF THE VOICE (reprinted from the 
“ Medical Press and Circular”), showing the Right and Wrong Action of 
Voice in Speech and Song. By CHARLES LUNN. Price One Shillling. 


“Mr, Lunn thoroughly understands the subject.” —Ozxford Chronicle. 

«The work is admirably written."— Cambridge Express. 

“Very interesting to the medical profession, while every teacher of singing 
should carefully study it.......If Mr. Lunn be right, some of the most popular 
teachers are wreng, and his arguments are sufficiently weighty to call forth 
their careful consideration.”—The Doctor. 

“Among thorough musical reformers few are better entitled to a hearing than 
Mr, Charles Lunn.” —Orchestra. 

“Mr, Lunn is evidently, though a determined reformer, no fanatic, and no 
mere advertising adventurer. He thoroughly believes in the truth of all he 
writes, and decidedly has his subject at his fingers’ ends. Neither is the work a 
mere copy of former productions: but on the contrary, it shows an originality of 
thought and a novelty of ideas which entitle it, at least, to thoughtful con- 
sideration. In support of his theory he brings forward a mars of evidence...... 
and a quantity of hard logic, and generally argues out the entire question 
ina thoroughly exhaustive manner.”—Figaro. 


Bartuierg, TinDaLtt & Cox, King William-street, Strand ; 
and all Booksellers. 





CRAMER'S CHRISTMAS PRESENTS. 


CHRISTMAS CAROLS, New and Old, price (in 


Elegant Cover) 1s. ; or, in two parts, Price 6d. each. 


| cries 





RAMER’S VOCAL GEMS, in 4 vols., Cloth, price 6s. each ; 
or, in ornamental cover, 4s. each, Each Volume is complete 
_in itself, and contains from 100 to 120 Songs by the most 
Celebrated Composers—Wallace, Balfe, Smart, &c. 


_- NEW DANCE ALBUM for 1875. Price 38s. 








‘} poeta NEW SONG ALBUM for 1875. Price 3s. 





RAMER’S NEW ALBUM OF PIANOFORTE MUSIC 
for 1875. Price 3s. 


ie MILLER AND HIS MAN. A Christmas Extravaganza. 

Written by F. C. BURNAND. Music by ARTHUR SULLIVAN and 
J. F. SIMPSON. Price 2s. 6d. nett. 

HE SONGS OF WALES: with Notes to the Songs and 


Literary Introduction. The whole Edited by JOHN THOMAS. Cloth, 
8vo, 108. 6d. ; half morocco, 12s, ‘‘ A capital Presentation Work for Christmas.’ 


London: J. B. CRAMER & CO., 201, Regent Street. 











CRAMER'S OPERA BOUFFE CABINET. 


Pmonano: THE WHOLE OF THE MUSIO, as sung 
at the STRAND THEATRE. Illustrated, price 2s. 
N\ Y NEW MAID, Operetta. Written by H. B. FARNIE. 

Composed by CHARLES LECOCQ. Illustrated, price 1s. 
Tj BARBER OF BATH, Operetta in One Act. 
> Ad H. B. FARNIE. Composed by J. OF FENBACH. 
price 1a. 
Tt SLEEPING QUEEN, Operetta. Written by H. B. 

FARNIE. Composed by M. W. BALE. Price 3s. 

EMESIS, Bouffonnerie Musicale. Written by H. B. 

FARNIE. Price 2s. 

In the Press. 


ETAINED ON BOTH SIDES. Operetta. 
H. B, FARNIE. Composed by CHARLES LECOCQ. 


Written 
Tilustrated, 


Written by 





J.B, CRAMER & CO., 201, Regent Street, W.; 
Wholesale Department: 11, Little Marlborough Street, W. 





Price Threepence ; by post, Threepencé, Halfpenny. 


HE CANTICLES, EASTER ANTHEMS, and 
ATHANASIAN CREED, Pointed for Chanting. By 
(. EDWIN WILLING. 


SWIFT & CO., Newton Street, High Holborn; HAYES, Lyall: 


Place, Eaton Square; and 4, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 





Now Ready, 4to., bound in Cloth, Price 12s. 6d. ; mounted on roller, 15s, 6d, ; or, 
Calf extra, Priee 21s, 





Dedicated to the Corporation of the City of London, and Published by 
the Special Permission of the Library Committee. 


CIVITAS LONDINUM, RALPH AGAS : 


A Survey of the Cities of London and Westminster, the 
Borough of Southwark and Parts Adjacent. 





From the City Press. 


** We hail with much pleasure this recent addition to civic topography. The 
map which is now issued in fac-simile, and which is attributed to Ralph Agas, 
may fairly be called the only genuine view of London and Westminster of the 
Elizabethan era that has really any pretensions to accuracy of detail.... ..Mr. 
Francis is deserving of all praise for so faithful a fac-simile of this old map of 
London We cannot speak too highly of the care and thought bestowed 
upon the work by Mr. Overall, and, while it proves his great knowledge of 
London topography, it shows that he has made it a labour of love. The cost 
of the work is so trifling, that it is within the reach of all who are interested in 
the old city.” 





London: ADAMS & FRANCIS, 59, Fleet Street. 





Just Published. Price 8s.; by Post 8s. 6d. 


HE GRADUAL PSALMS: A Treatise on the Fifteen 

Songs of Degrees. With C mmentary, based on Ancient H brew, 

Chaldee, and Christian Authorities. By Rev. H. T. ARMFIELD, M.A., 

F.S.A., Vice-Principal of the Theological College, Salisbury; and Author of 
** The Legend of Christian Art,” &c. 


“Mr. Armfield’s laborious and learned little work will be as new light to 
many—perhaps to most of his readers ; and we hope he may succeed in his 
primary object, and induce many a student to read the Psalms for themselves 
in the original. We should be sorry to give the impression that the book was in 
any degree heavy or wanting in interest. The author’s measured and camps = | 
style reminds us strongly of the late Professor J.J. Blount. We give him hig 
praise in suggesting that the | yore volume resembles the late Professor’s 
works in other respects also.” —Literary Churchman. 

“We are glad to add the name of the author to the list of those wh 
wrought successfully in the Son Ee of Rabbinical lore.” —Church Review 

“ Written in a clear and forcible style: its pages are not overburdened with 
too many learned notes, but the reader will find throughout the work evidence of 
the learning and patient research which have been brought to bear on the 
subject.”—Salisbury Journal, 


London: J. T. HAYES, Lyall Place, Eaton Square; 
4, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 


have 


and 





Just Published. Price 3s. ; Post-free for 18 stamps. 


“HO GOD FOR HELP WE CALL.” Adapted to the cele- 
brated Prayer from ‘‘ Moses in Egypt.” By ROSSINI. 
“for the first time we observe here a change in the adapted poetry, in 
ccordance with the major mode superseding the minor in the last verse,” 


Swirt & Co., Newton-street, High Holborn, W.C. 





Price Fourpence ; by Post, Fourpence Halfpenny. 


UNERAL HYMN, “SAFE HOME!” The Words 
by the late Rev. J. MASON NEALE, D.D. Music by C. E. 
WILLING. 


SWIFT & CO., Newton Street, High Holborn; HAYES, Lyall 
Place, Eaton Square; and 4, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 





Second Edition. Limp Cloth, One Shilling (Postage 2d). 


HE PSALTER: Pointed for Chanting, with the 
Canticles, &c., and Athanasian Creed. By C. EDWIN 
WILLING. Two objects are kept chiefly in view:—Ist. The due 
emphasis and orce of the words; and, 2ndly. The exigencies of 
vocalisation. 

*.* An Edition is also published in Cloth Boards, Red Edges, 
price 2s.; by post, 2s. 3d. In this Edition the Proper Psalms 
for Certain Days have been collected, obviating the great incon- 
venience of finding each Psalm, and will be found at the end of 
the book. 


SWIFT & CO., Newton Street, High Holborn; HAYES, Lyall 
Place Eaton Square; and 4, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 
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a." BRINSMEAD AND SONS’ 
GOLD MEDAL 


PIANOFORTES 


WERE AWARDED 


THE GOLD MEDAL, Paris, 1870. 

THE HIGHEST MEDAL and GRAND DIPLOMA of HONOUR, 
Paris, 1874. 

LA MEDAILLE d’HONNEUR, Paris, 1867. 

THE PRIZE MEDAL, London, 1862. 

LE DIPLOME DE LA MENTION EXTRAORDINAIRE, 
Netherlands International Exhibition, 1869. 


OHN BRINSMEAD AND SONS8’ 


PATENT PERFECT CHECK REPEATER ACTION 
PIANOS. 
Patented 1862, 1868, and 1871, in 
GREAT BRITAIN, ITALY, 
PRUSSIA, BELGIUM, 
FRANCE, AND 
AUSTRIA, AMERICA. 


Guy BERT L. 





BAUER’S Organ-voiced 

English HARMONIUMS 

Os tHe Turer Years System. 

OHN BRINSMEAD AND SONS’ 

GOLD MEDAL PIANOS 

On tHe Turee Years System. 

“This most ingenious and 

valuable invention, cannot fail to 
meet with success.” 


Sir Jonivs Benepicr. 





OHN BRINSMEAD AND SONS’ 
GOLD MEDAL PIANOS 

On tue Turere Years System. 
“The touch is absolute per- 


Sypney Smira. : 
fection.” 





OHN BRINSMEAD AND SONS’ 
PATENT “ PERFECT CHECK RE- 
PEATER ACTION.” Pianofortes of every 
description, manufactured expressly for 
India and extreme Climates. 


OHN BRINSMEAD AND SONS’ 
BOUDOIR GRAND PIANOS (6 feet in 
length), with Patent Perfect Check Re- 


peater Action, and complete Metal Frame. 
Price 90 Guineas. 


OHN BRINSMEAD AND SONS’ 


GOLD MEDAL PIANOS 
On tHe Turee Years System. 


JOHN BRINSMEAD & SONS’ 
PIANOFORTES 


GUARANTEED FOR FIVE YEARS. 

Illustrated Price Lists and Descriptions, with Opinions of the 
London Press and Musical Profession, forwarded Post Free upon 
application. 

18, WIGMORE STREET, LONDON, W. 


MANUFACTORIES : 


THE BRINSMEAD PIANOFORTE WORKS, 


GRAFTON ROAD, KENTISH TOWN, N.W. 














VIRGINIA GABRIEL'S 


VOCAL COMPOSITIONS, 





COME WHEN THE WAVES ARE ROCKING. (The long Waves 
come and go.) oa a .. Barearolle—In D and E 


GOOD NIGHT ! Serenade—T. or MS, 
1 LOVE THEE! ee se ~ Song—8, 
1 STOOD IN THE SILENT PLAYGROUND. (Effic.) Ballad—C, 
ORPHEUS WITH HIS LUTE. (Orpheus.).. -. Song—Ms, 
0, HARBINGER, SWEET OF A NEW-BORN SPRING. (Alexandra.) 

National Song and Chorus 
RISE! FOR THE DAY IS PASSING. (Now!) + Song—C.B, 


SHE SAT BESIDE THE MOUNTAIN SPRING. (The Forsaken.) 
Ballad—In E and C minor 


TU TACI—VOLGI IL GIGLIO. (Se Mi Perdi.) .. 
THE MOON SHONE BRIGHT. (The Fisher's Bride.) 
THE DAYLIGHT IS FADING. (Rest.) 
THE COTTAGE IS HERE, Maureen, 


WILD WANDERER, AH! WHEREFORE FLY. 
Swallow) a a os o - 


Canzonetta—S. 
Ballad—MS, 
Serenade—C, 

Irish Ballad—M3, 


(The Exile to the 
Song—S, or C. 
(Hawking Song—‘‘ We'll follow the 
ee oe oe +»  Song—C, 


THE HOUNDS ARE BAYING. 
Birds of the air.” .. oe 


Cc. LONSDALE, 


40 


MUSICAL CIRCULATING LIBRARY, 


26, OLD BOND STREET, W. 





RATIS and post free, LATEST LIST of MUSICAL 


NOVELTIES (Vocal and Pianoforte) issued by Messrs. Robert 


Cocks 
and Co., New Burlington-street, Publishers to the Queen and H.R,H. the 


Prince of Wales. 


HRIST WALKING ON THE SEA. Written by JAMES 


ROSCOE. Music by W. T. WRIGHTON. 


—Vide Leeds Mercury. 3s. Post free 18 stamps. 


* Both grave and dignified.” 


7: HOLY FAMILY (an Elegant Music Gift), Admired 


Sacred Melodies. 
Illustrated with a beautiful Vignette after Raphael. 


$s, each; or in Four Vols., cloth boards, 12s. each Duets, 


for the Pianoforte by W. H. CALLOOTT. 
Complete in Twelve Books, 
. Piano Twelve 


Books, 6s. each; with ad lib. accompaniments for flute, violin, and violoncello, 


1s. each. All post free. 


ISS LINDSAY'S (Mrs. J. W. Bliss) SACRED SONGS: 


Bury thy Sorrow, 3s. ; In this I hope, 3s. ; 
unto me, 48. ; Resignation, 4s.; Ye have done it unto 


4s.; Alone, 3s. ; Come 
e, 38. ; Tired, 4s, ; To 


Late, 4s.; Low at Thy Feet, 3s. ; Oh, when wilt Thou Come unto Me, 3s, Bach 


post free at half-price. 





LONDON ; 


ROBERT COCKS AND CO., New Burlington Stree, 


Order everywhere. 





“ ILL YE NO COME BACK AGAIN.”’—Believing tha 
not only the Words, but also the Air of this OLD Jacobite Song wa 
traditional, I inserted itin Mr. G. A. Macfarren’s edition of Scottish Songs; but 


ving been assured by Messrs. Paterson and Sons that the Air was 
oonateed by Mr. Finlay Dan for the ‘‘ Lays of Strathearn,” I have 
permission from them to continne it in my Volume.—J, MUIR WOOD. 











r\10 CONCERT GIVERS—The “Behm” Trio is open 
1 e ments to play Flute Trios = wae Slates Terms moderate. 


ngage 
Apply, by letter F., 46, -road, 
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SIR WILLIAM STERNDALE BENNETT. 

On the 1st of February, 1875, died Sir William 

Sterndale Bennett, M.A., D.C.L., Mus. Doc., Principal 
of the Royal Academy of Music, and Professor of Music 
at the University of Cambridge. He had nearly 
attained his fifty-ninth year, having been born on the 
16th of April, 1816, at Sheffield, where his father, Mr. 
Robert Bennett—an excellent musician—had been 
organist of the parish church for many years. He 
lost both his parents while he was very young, and in 
consequence was taken care of by his grandfather, 
who resided at Cambridge, and was a vicar-choral in 
the Chapel of King’s College. Before he was nine 
years old, young Bennett was fortunate enough to be 
appointed a chorister in King’s College; and he dis- 
played so much love of music, and so much musical 
talent and taste, that he was thence sent to London, 
and entered as a student in the Royal Academy. He 
at once distinguished himself among his fellow pupils ; 
studying for a time the violin, but chiefly the piano- 
forte, receiving instruction from Mr. Holmes, Mr. 
Cipriani Potter, and (in composition) from Dr. Crotch. 
At a very early age he composed several pieces for the 
pianoforte, which attracted considerable attention, and 
gained him great praise from his instructors. He even 
at this time showed his preference for the German 
school in all that he did ; not that he was in any sense 
an imitator, but he was imbued with its spirit, and he 
cultivated the style both in its broad aims and in its 
technical detail. It was in 1885 that he published his 
first pianoforte concerto, followed in succeeding years 
by a second and a third, which were played by himself 
at the Philharmonic Concerts. He also wrote a Sym- 
phony in E flat. At the Dusseldorff Musical Festival he 
made the acquaintance of Mendelssohn, who was much 
interested in Bennett’s compositions ; and their friend- 
ship continued until death removed the German com- 
poser. There is no good foundation for the statement 
that Bennett ever studied under Mendelssohn; though 
they were both at Leipsic during the winter of 1886-87. 
On his return to England in April of the latter year, a 
handsome testimonial was presented to him by his 
English confréres in token of their respect and esteem. 
His pianoforte concertos, and his overtures “ Parasina”’ 
and the “ Naiades” had become well known. The 
“ Wood Nymphs” was composed during his residence at 
Leipsic, and performed there and in other parts of 
Germany with signal success. Among Bennett’s in- 
timates on the Continent after Mendelssohn ranked 
Schumann, and there is no doubt that these two had a 
considerable influence on the style and the artistic aims 
ofthe Englishman. In 1839 Bennett was received with 
the greatest enthusiasm at a Gewandhaus concert, 
where he played one of his own pianoforte concertos, 
the conclusion of each movement ensuring him quite 
an ovation. It is very rare that an English artist 
meets with such recognition. 





In 1841, Bennett published his ‘Classical Practice 
for Pianoforte Students "’"—an excellent selection of 
pieces by the best composers in varied styles. This 
work can never be out of date, and the student who 
thoroughly masters its contents will rank high as a 
pianist. When Bennett returned to England his 
overture to the “ Wood Nymphs” was performed by 
the Philharmonic Society, and it was received there 
with as much enthusiasm as in Germany. In 1848 
he was a candidate for the musical professorship 
in the University of Edinburgh, but was unsuc- 
cessful. The large funds applicable to this chair in 
the northern metropolis would have allowed—as has 
been proved since—much to be done towards promoting 
the study of the musical science there, still Mr. Bennett 
must have been more than compensated for the tempo- 
rary disappointment by his election to the same high 
post of distinction at Cambridge, on the death of Dr. 
Walmisley in 1856, when he took the degree of a doctor 
of music. The University guaranteed him a payment of 
£100 annually. This connection was honourable to both 
sides; but the time for honorary music professorships 
has long been past, and the gentleman who fills the 
office should be a resident and a worker on the spot, 
and should, moreover, be enabled to live by his 
work. Dr. Bennett held also in former years the 
post of one of the professors in the Royal Academy of 
Music, of which he was appointed Principal in 1868. 
He acted as conductor of the orchestra of the Philhar- 
monic Society from 1856 down to the year just named. 
In this last capacity he greatly contributed to the 
prosperity of that celebrated body, whose concerts for 
half a century past have been deservedly renowned 
throughout Europe. He was hardly however sufficiently 
autocratic for such a post, his kindly disposition in- 
clining him to yield a little too readily to the 
suggestions of others even when opposed to his own 
better judgment. At the Royal Academy his influence 
cannot be overrated. He received the honour of knight- 
hood in the year 1871. 

Among the most remarkable of his works after those 
nanied, the three pianoforte sketches, ‘* The Lake,” 
the ‘Mill Stream,” and “ The Fountain,” must be 
mentioned ; the Fourth Pianoforte Concerto (I’ minor) ; 
the Caprice (E major), for pianoforte with orchestra ; 
a Sonata dedicated to Mendelssohn (F minor) ; a Fan- 
tasia, so called, though in form just as much a sonata 
as the other, dedicated to Schumann (A major); a 
Cantata, entitled ‘‘ The May Queen,” composed for the 
Leeds Festival of 1858, and now well known and per- 
formed all over the country; ‘‘ The Woman of Samaria,” 
his chef-d’ceuvre in the sacred style, written for the 
Birmingham Festival; his seventh symphony (in G 
minor), recently performed, amid general applause, at 
the Crystal Palace Concerts, under Mr. Manns ; his 
overture, ‘‘ Paradise and the Peri,” a poem, if there 
ever was one, in music; and his beautiful pianoforte 
sonata, “ The Maid of Orleans,” composed for Mdme. 
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Arabella Goddard, which has been performed by Dr. 
Hans von Biilow, Mr. Franklin Taylor, and other dis- 
tinguished professors. Besides these there are a large 
number of overtures, pianoforte solos, sets of songs, 
anthems, chamber instrumental music, sonatas, duets, 
&e. &e. 

The popularity of the vocal music of Sir William 
Sterndale Bennett is not that of the nigger melody or 
even of the sentimental ballad, and even his slightest 
pianoforte compositions have nothing in common with 
the “ brilliant ” show-piece, or flimsy “ transcription,” 
of which a large portion of the repertoire of “ family 
circle’ music consists. His compositions always re- 
quire and imply a certain degree of cultivation in their 
admirers ; and therefore they are less known to the 
general public than those of many writers of ephemeral 
trifles. But where music is cultivated for its own sake, 
there his name is a household word, and no musician 
of the present day is held in higher esteem. His vocal 
and instrumental works, also, are largely cultivated in 
the higher class of schools; and the improved taste 
s0 acquired must have a great influence in society at 
large. 

A prize and a scholarship in the Royal Academy 
of Music, both called after his name, founded 
by a spontaneous subscription among his friends and 
admirers in 1872, will serve long to perpetuate the 
memory of one who throughout his life was a prophet 
and a.teacher in his own special art, and who never 
grudged his time or his money to a good cause con- 


nected with his profession, not to speak of the many 
rising musicians who owe much of their present success 
in life to his helping hand and friendly encourage- 
ment. 

The announcement of the death of one so well known 
and respected was received with sincere grief, combined 
with which there was a general desire to do honour to 


his memory. This was by no means confined to musical 
men, and a number of noblemen and gentlemen eminent 
in Literature and Art signed a requisition to the Dean 
and Chapter of Westminster, asking for the distinction 
of a grave in the Abbey for Sir William Sterndale 
Bennett, and this met at once with a favourable recep- 
tion. At noon on Saturday, February 6, his remains 
were consigned to their last resting place. 

The following list of those who attended the funeral 
is taken from the official program :— 

The Cortége left St. John’s Wood at a quarter to eleven. The 
hearse was followed by four mourning carriages, in which were 
C. 8. Bennett, J. 8. Bennett, Thomas Case, Mrs. Thomas Case ; 
Miss Scarr, Rev. H. Wood, Mr. James Wood, Mr. and Mrs. Case; 
Rev. M. Kirkland, Lamborn Cock, J. W. Davison, W. Dorrell; Dr. 
King, J. G. Forbes, R. Case, J. Case, G. Case. After the Hon. 
Mortimer Sackville-West, representing Her Majesty the Queen 
and Colonel the Hon. W. J. Colville, representing H.R.H. the Duke 
of Edinburgh, came a Deputation from the University of Cam- 
bridge, &c., the Vice-Chancellor, Dr. Bateson, Master of St. John’s, 
the Rev. Arthur Beard, Precentor of King’s, and Right Hon. the 
Earl of Dudley (President of the Boyal Academy) ; the Directors 
of the Royal Academy of Music,—Sir Thomas Gladstone, T. T. 





—. 
Bernard, Henry Rougier, W. F. Low, C. E. Sparrow, George Wood, 
J. F. H. Read, J. Bruzaud, Chandos Wren Hoskyns, Gerard F. 
Cobb (Cambridge), C. R. Carr, M.A. (Cambridge), Dr. Garrey 
(Cambridge) ; the Committee of the Royal Academy of Music_g, 
A. Macfarren, Walter Macfarren, Dr. Steggall, W. H. Holmes, 
Brinley Richards, Henry Leslie, H. C. Lunn, Sig. Garcia, pp 
Cox, F. B. Jewson, H. R. Eyers, John Gill; a Deputation from th, 
Philharmonic Society, G. F. Anderson, absent through illness, J, 
Thomas, G. A. Osborne, C. E. Stephens, F: B. Jewson, Walte 
Macfarren, W. G. Cusins, Stanley Lucas; a Deputation from th, 
Royal Society of Musicians of Great Britain—Sir John Goss, v1, 
Willy, Charles Coote, W. H. Cummings, Alfred Gilbert, Thoma 
Harper, Charles Salaman, H. Lazarus, J. Ella, J. W. Standen, 
Stanley Lucas; the pall bearers, W. H. Holmes, T. M. Mudie, 
Kellow J. Pye, J. Howell, O. May, J. S. Rowley, R. Barnett; , 
Deputation from the Verein fiir Kunst und Wissenschaft—0sey, 
von Ernsthausen, Professor 8. Eggeling, Hugo Daubert, William 
Kiimpel; Professors of the Royal Academy—Arthur 8. Sullivan, 
A. Randegger, P. Sainton, Sig. Piatti, H. C. Banister, A. O'Leary, 
Harold Thomas, Fred Westlake, H. Weist Hill, O. Svendsen, W, 
Watson, W. Pettit, George Benison, F’. Ralph, Ernest Lockwood, 
George Horton, Charles Harper, R. Blagrove, T. A. Wallworth, J, 
Cheshire, Sig. Rigaldi, Sig. Gilardoni, J. G. Waetzig, Sig. Fiori, 4. 
H. Thouless, Walter Lacy, Sig. Praga, Dan Godfrey, W. H. Ayl. 
ward, Dr. Weil, W. Winterbottom, Stephen Kemp, Eaton Faning, 
T. Wingham, Walter Fitton, Charles Gardner, J. L. Hatton, f. 
Kinkee, Lindsay Sloper, Arthur Chappell; the private carriages of 
Her Majesty the Queen, H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, K.G., the 
Bishop of Gloucester and Bristol, the Earl of Dudley, Sir Julius 
Benedict, Mr. Robert Case, Mr. Thomas Chappell, Miss Wageman 
&c., followed. 

The usual Croft and Purcell music was used at the 
funeral: Purcell’s Chant in G minor for the 90th Psalm. 
After the Lesson, the Anthem, ‘God is a Spirit,” 
by Sterndale Bennett, was sung by Master Beckham, 
Messrs. Foster, Carter, and Lawler. Before the Bless- 
ing, part of Handel’s Funeral Anthem, ‘ His body is 
buried in peace” was sung at the grave, the Dead 
March in ‘‘ Saul” was played on the organ. Mr. Ture 
presided at the organ, and Mr. Montem Smith had 
the general directing of the choir, which consisted of 
28 boys and 26 men. The grave is in the north ambu. 
latory of the choir, by the organ, and near the graves 
of Purcell and Blow. With the exception of Handel, 
we believe all the musicians buried in the Abbey pre- 
vious to Bennett have had a claim as being members 
of the choir of the Church. 

The Abbey was crowded with a vast mourning con- 
gregation, among whom was almost every one connected 
with Music—amateur or professional—in the metro- 
polis; while many persons came a great distance in 
order to be present. Nothing could be more satis- 
factory than the manner in which the solemnity was 
conducted. After the ceremony, when the mourners 
had withdrawn, the public were allowed to pass by the 
grave and take a last view of the coffin as it lay therein 
covered with wreaths and rare flowers. 

There is a talk of erecting some kind of me- 
morial to him in his native place. Sheffield has lately 
made rapid strides in musical culture, and a wortly 
memorial might be erected by the inhabitants, showing 
at once their respect for the illustrious musician, and 
their love for his Art. 
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Sao 
WHO INVENTED THE ALBERT HALL? 

It is hardly likely that this question is now asked for 
the first time, but we do not know that the query or its 
solution has ever been recorded. Should it be asked a 
few years hence, it may be answered by various cliques, 
and by the suggestion of many names! The late Prince 
Consort, Mr. Gladstone or Messrs. Novello, Albert 
Grant, the London Glee and Madrigal Union, the 
Seventh Letter of the Alphabet, Dean Stanley or Car- 
dinal Manning, Messrs. Spiers and Pond or Sangsters 
of the Circus, may all have influential supporters of 
their claim to such a distinction. At the present time, 
perhaps, Cole, C.B., or Colonel Fowke, would be 
thought to have some title to the honour, but, as we 
shall show, hardly with justice. Few persons, how- 
ever, would imagine that—like our sensational dramas 
and naughty operettas—the Albert Hall has been bodily 
taken from the French; or that the Musical Historian 
and Critic—the allotter of status to musicians of all 
time for all time—the instructor of the Founder of the 
Musical Union—the illustrious M, Feétis, was beyond 
exception the original Inventor of the Royal Albert 
Hall at South Kensington. 

Once upon a time—nearly forty and four years ago 
—M. Fetis thought he saw symptoms of the decline of 
music in France, and like a good patriot, he at once set 
to work to prevent or to delay it. The then Government 
did not sufficiently patronise Art, especially Musical Art, 
and M. Fetis thought it wise that musicians should en- 
deavour to take care of themselves. He therefore pro- 
pounded a scheme in the Revue Musicale for April, 1831, 
which should in a measure render his art independent 
of Government support; and this scheme consisted 
almost entirely in a sort of Artists’ Trades-union with 
great executant power, and a colossal hall where they 
might meet. After stating that under the Citizen 
King the allowance to the Conservatoire had been 
reduced to one half of what it had been, that there was 
no Imperial Chapel, and few Court fetes, that the Opéra, 
the Opéra Comique, and the Italiens were all in the 
hands of private speculators; that artists had lost 
their pensions, and their salaries were reduced, and 
that everything indicated not improvement but gradual 
and rapid deterioration, he thus proposed his pa- 
nacea : ' 

“An Association shall be formed of 75,000 pérson s 
taken from inhabitants of the capital in easy circum, 
stances, at a subscription of twenty-five francs each, 
which will produce a revenue of 625,000 francs a year. 
The object of this association will be to establish grand 
concerts, to be held during the months of December, 
January, February, March, and April; at which nothing 
is to be performed but works requiring great executant 
power. The band is to consist of one hundred and 
seventy-six instrumental performers, classed as follows: 
thirty first violins, thirty second violins, twenty-five 
Violas, thirty violoncellos, twenty double-basses, four 





flutes, four oboes, four clarionets, eight bassoons, six 
horns, two trumpets, two bugles, three key-bugles, three 
trombones, two serpents, two drums, one grosse caisse, 
and one pair of cymbals. ‘he chorus to be one hun- 
dred and sixty-six in number: viz.: fifty sopranos, 
forty contraltos, forty tenors, forty basses; and 
the principal singers, eight, viz.: two sopranos, one 
contralto, two tenors, and three basses.” 

So much for the personnel; now for the building in 
which such a phalanx of executant talent is to be 
utilized :-— 

‘An immense saloon, capable of containing an 
orchestra and chorus of the most powerful kind, and 
an audience of 25,000 persons, together with attached 
buildings, shall be erected at the expense of the asso- 
ciation. This saloon, built in the simplest style, and 
on the best principles of acoustics, shall consist of a 
superb amphitheatre, in which eighteen or twenty 
thousand subscribers of twenty-five francs can be ac- 
commodated: and round this amphitheatre there shall 
be four or five tiers of boxes for six or seven thousand 
subscribers of sixty francsa year. The attached build- 
ings to comprise a concert-room of the ordinary size, 
rooms for study, a library, a depét for instruments, and 
other necessary apartments. The building, including 
the purchase of ground, might cost about three millions 
of francs. The society might enter into engagements 
for that purpose with a builder or company, and pay, 
including interest, 200,000 francs a year. In twenty- 
five years, at this rate, it would become the property of 
the association, and free of all encumbrance.” 

After some elaborate calculations, and alluding to 
the difficulty of getting 25,000 subscribers, M. Fétis 
continues : 

“T do not think this difficulty so great as it may 
appear to be. There is something grand, something 
magnificent, something unheard of in modern times, in 
the assembly of 25,000 persons, all seated under one 
roof, ina chamber tastefully decorated, and listening 
to fine compositions executed to perfection by 500 
musicians. It must excite even the most frigid, and 
flatter the national amour propre. If, besides all this, 
we consider that the trifling contribution of twenty-five 
francs will enable the subscriber to hear ten concerts, 
the finest the world can produce, I think it must be 
admitted that the possibility of assembling these 25,000 
subscribers is not a mere dream of the imagination. 
In England such an association would be formed in 
less than a week.” 

M. Fetis did not get his salle immense, and we have 
obtained our magnificent amphitheatre: we forbear to 
speculate on how little the French may have lost 
through the non-realization of the scheme, or on how 
much English Art will gain by our presumed better 
fortune. We are content with having proved, to the 
satisfaction of everybody, that it is to France and to M. 
Fetis that the honour is due of inventing our Royal 
Albert Hall. 
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But the greatest cause of error—of ghastliness of 
action and grotesqueness of thought—is found in the 
entire neglect or sheer misconception of the laws of 
Relativity found in associated music and words. 
Writers have been handicapped, so to speak, by being 
overweighted in one direction. To one who can see, the 
squandered force and the impotent efforts of undoubtedly 
favoured men are painful to behold; for writers have 
too often made existing words their excuse for writing 
music, instead of being, as words should be, the 
primary cause for prompting its production. And the 
reason of musicians so crippling themselves is because it 
has been always calmly assumed that song is a branch 
of music, and that the average knowledge of musical 
technics naturally qualifies a man for judgment in 
song; embracing all the arts of it. Singing, as the 
inferior branch of music, is placed last throughout the 
land, and we glory in a descriptive title ‘‘ Professor of 
Music and Singing.” What then are the facts of the 
case? A general term always includes its particulars. 
Does the term ‘“ music” embrace the particulars of 
song? Clearly, no! but song as a general term grasps 
in its grip all technicalities of music, all the laws of it— 
known or unknown. So that we find in exact propor- 
tion as a man is something other than a musician, so 
he possesses power to excel, and cause others to excel, 
in a higher sphere of Art; and in exact proportion as 
he is solely a slave to a conventional notion of supposed 
esthetic laws, so he possesses the power to restrict his 
own actions, to warp his own judgment, and to cripple 
and destroy the power of right action in others. As 
Kuclid says “the greater includes the less,” not the 
less the greater. Music is a branch of song, not song 
a branch of music.* 

Nor can music even be considered as much other than 
an unknown art. Accident has done something, in- 
stinct more; but so far as knowledge is concerned it 
may safely be asserted that little or nothing is known 
in this most beautiful of all the wsthetic appeals. We 
have confusedly mistaken the strength-of the appeal 
for the profundity of our intelligence of it. It was said 
that in order to rightly judge “a man must know how 
to form conceptions of proper range and dignity.” As 
underlying what is called composition we know there 
is decomposition ; so underlying these conceptions we 
find discernment. Decomposition and discernment are 
the two parents of musical art: one in inorganic form, 
the other in spiritual life. And now for a bold state- 
ment: While music, or discernment in inorganic form, 
so far as symbols exist to convey such, has grown in 


* Do not let it be supposed I write too severely; I must be 
severe to overcome the lethargy which long ages of self-satisfied 
content has induce l. The difference is thia— Wagner is severe for 


the furtherance of himself; I am severe for the sole furtherance of 
others, 





great degree, not one single musician has seen the right 
connection and everlasting difference between words 
and music (I except the tentative efforts of Wagner). 
and although writers have done much, it is rather pe. 
cause nature is kind than they great. Do not let it he 
supposed that insisting upon Discernment as a basis for 
Mental Conceptions conflicts with the statement made 
in “The Philosophy of Voice,” pp. 10,11. It is one 
thing to see straight and true, it is another to seq 
beneath a surface. But by way of illustrating right and 
wrong surface vision, and their attendants thoughtfal. 
ness and frivolity, perhaps some of my readers may 
have read a little time since a letter from Lady Burdett 
Coutts, expostulating on the use of Humming Birds as 
ornaments for the hair. Now she does not know, few 
know, the horrible devastation in animal life, that in 
the last few years has been going on in this matter 
through sheer want of vision. A young lady pupil of 
miné, just budding into womanhood, with all the grace 
of youth and purity, and needing little aid to enhance 
her innate charms, actually carried about upon her 
head, presumably to represent a stuffed foreign bird, 
a monstrous creature compounded of a whinchat’s head, 
a kingfisher’s back, and a pied wagtail’s wing ;—portable 
type of triple death: and this in perfect innocency. 
Any one will see the application of this true figure. If 
all young persons used their eyes, and if our teachers 
in everything taught us our first duty to discern truth 
and beauty, we should be mutually aidful to each other; 
we should learn that indeed unity is strength, and that the 
one first step we take to break the bond of union between 
ourselves is to cease to uphold the union between man 
and nature. As in sight so in hearing; much more 
than when straight hearing is required to be joined to . 
accurate thought. And now for the errors of ou 
idols. First, Sebastian Bach—that most logical and pro- 
found thinker in combined equi-toned sounds (absolute 
music). Ignorance of the fact that music is a branch of 
song led him to treat the human voice purely as au 
inanimate musical machine ; led him to suppose the 
laws of melody, or single successive sounds, are iden- 
tical to the laws of harmony, or combined simultaneous 
sounds; led him to entirely misunderstand recitative, 
and to form it on the principle of a distributed har- 
monic chord. (Do not let it be supposed that I do not 
know what Helmholtz says upon melody and harmony; 
he is wrong.) And when Bach ventured to take the 
meaning of words into his council, he perverted the 
object of music, confused past with present perceptions, 
confounded ideas with sensations, and, as a natural 
consequence, fell. Look at the comic introduction of 
the barn-door fowl’s voice in the music of the following 
passage. 


_ eon 
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Be - fore the cock.... crow 


Here is narration, history, and prophecy, all confounded 
in order to depict an ornithological fact. As for No. 3 
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of “The Passion,” nothing could be more horrible. 
Next, take the peculating Handel, a lesser man much 
than the former in one sense, but a greater man than 
he in another. Handel knew more than most how to 
ind his musical knowledge to words, and he knew, in 
part, how the thought reacts upon the music and en- 
hances it; hence, where he stole, he generally stole to 
beautify (“The flocks shall leave,” and “ Honour and 
Glory,” both are themes of Bach's). As regards 
«Egypt was glad,” of Karl, that is a palpable and 
motiveless theft. But that Handel felt in a degree the 
force in words is sure, from the way in which he re-used 
his own musical thoughts to produce higher and more 
spiritual states of consciousness. The only exception 
I know of where Handel has changed his own music to 
a less elevated state in words is found in ‘ Mourn all 
ye Muses ;” this appeared originally in a ‘ Passion.” 
There is something great and grand about Handel’s 
thefts. He was never a sneak: I should imagine him 
to have been somewhat like an old British baron: good, 
kind, jovial, noble, and honest to all-in ordinary life ; 
but when he wanted anything, he slipped out of his 
citadel, pounced down upon any outsider who had 
what he wanted, took it, and went back quite con- 
tented, satisfied that he had done the proper thing. 
Terrible retribution: as men cannot rightly set music 
to words unless they know the spirit in the words 
they wish to strengthen, so acts will always betray 
the nature of the writer. Just the very pith of the 
text used in the ‘‘ Messiah’’ has been entirely per- 
verted by Handel’s want of power to realize the meaning 
of the words. The part alluded to contains a senti- 
ment which, if true, most affects humanity, and 
Handel's music keeps up a running aside which says 
the exact opposite of what should be said. I refer to 
what has been called “ the jolly sinners’ chorus,” “All 
we, like sheep, have gone astray,” and, adds the music, 
“we are very glad of it.” But that is not all: the 
latter part is even worse, “But the Lord hath laid 
on Him the iniquity of us all,” and, says the music, 
“we are very sorry for it.” Of course I illustrate 
errors by showing the faults of great men. I have 
little doubt but that if they required defenders, and those 
who feel offended with my freedom now were unable to 
sustain the task, I should be foremost in the field. 
What I wish mainly to show is this: It may be true 
with some, that in conformity with Talleyrand’s dictum, 
words are considered as being given us to “conceal” 
- thoughts, but it is too much to expect me to 
lieve that the main purpose of music is to destroy 
the thoughts of others. 


Cuaruzrs Lunn. 








THE NEW PARIS OPERA HOUSE, 


M. Nuitter has 
the New Paris O 


teresting particulars from a builder's point of view :— 


published a history of the erection of 
pera House, which contains some in- 





As long ago as 1781 the scheme was in contemplation, 
but it was not till 1860 that designs were invited, and 
171 were sent in, M. Garnier’s being accepted. The 
works were commenced in July,1861. The excavations 
were very laborious, the cellars extending seventeen 
yards underground ; eight steam-pumps had to be em- 
ployed, and all the wells in the neighbourhood were 
drained. The cellars are now so dry that corn or 
fodder might be stored in them. In July, 1862, M. 
Walewski laid the first stone, and six months later the 
building reached the surface. In 1869 the roof was 
completed, the work having by that time occupied 
workmen, whose aggregate time amounted to 1,107,632 
days, besides 2859 nights pumping. During the siege 
the Opéra became an ambulance and a powder maga- 
zine, and the Commune damaged it to the extent of 
300,000 francs. On the restoration of order, additional 
grants were voted, and the works were expedited, being 
completed a year before the time originally fixed. Its 
cubic dimensions are 450,000 metres, a metre being a 
little more than a yard, and its construction occupied 
18} years; whereas the Panthéon, with 190,000 metres, 
took 26 years; the Bourse, with 106,000 metres, 19 
years; the Sorbonne, 40 years; and the Council of 
State, 25 years. The interior contains 9200 jets of 
gas. It is heated with hot-air pipes, and the vitiated 
air enters other pipes which conduct it towards the 
cupola, where the lustres and gas-burners produce a 
strong draught. The stage is lit by 70 electric light 
apparatus, and the Drummond light, a mixture of gas 
and oxygen, is added if necessary. Ample provision is 
made for a supply of water, so that the building could 
be readily inundated if necessary. The building is 172 
metres long, 124 wide, and 81 high. It seats 2156 
persons. It contains 6319 stairs and 1494 ladder. 
steps, 2531 doors, and 7598 keys. It is by far the 
largest theatre in the world, its total surface being 
11,287 metres, while that at St. Petersburg has a sur. 
face of 4559 metres. 


To the above list of the material arrangements of the 
New Opera House, we append the catalogue of the 
artistic staff, extracted from the official descrip- 
tion :— 

The staff consists of the director, M. Halanzier- 
Dufresnoy ; the secrétaire-général, M. Delahave; two 
librarians, two stage-managers, one prompter (M. 
Ceedés), two directors of the chorus, ten dramatic 
singers, Mesdms. Krauss, Gueymard, Manduit, Vidal, 
H. Lory, Ecarlat-Geismar, Ferrucci, and Girius, Nivet- 
Grenier, and Rosine Bloch ; ten light singers, Mesdms, 
Nilsson, Marie Belval, Moisset, B. Thibault, Madier- 
Montjau, Arnaud, Fouquet, Hustache, Armandi, and 
J. Lory; ten tenors, MM. Villaret, Silva, Archard, 
Bosquin, Verguet, Salamon, Mierswinski, Grisy, Sapin, 
and Hayet ; six baritones, MM. Faure, Caron, Lassalle, 
Manoury, Auguez, and Mermand; and eight basses, 
MM. Belval, Gailhard, Menu, Battaille, Gaspard, Pon- 
sard, Fréret, and Sellier. The orchestra has a first 
chef-d’orchestre, M. Delvedez ; a second chef, M. Altes ; 
and a third chef, M. Garcin ; eleven first violins, twelve 
second violins, ten violoncellos, eight altos, eight con- 
trebasses, three hautboys, three clarionets, three flutes, 
five horns, four bassoons, two trumpets, three cornets, 
four trombones, one ophicleide, two harps, one side- 
drum, one tambourine, one cymbal, one drum, and one 
triangle, in all eighty-four members. ‘. 

I 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS, 

Time and Tune in the Elementary School. A New 
Method of Teaching Vocal Music. By Joun 
Huttan. London: Longmans.” 1875. 


In the work before us Mr. Hullah has practically 
abandoned the Wilhem system as such, although he 
looks back with satisfaction on the good it has done, 
and anticipates much future benefit from the accept- 
ance it has obtained. It would almost seem that 
increased familiarity with his old pet did not increase 
his respect for it: for he certainly found that it needed 
revisal after an interval of over twenty years, and had 
accumulated a large mass of material with a view to a 
new edition. Mr. Hullah says :— 


‘* When, however, about three years since, I had got some of 
thie material into shape, I found myself at work on, not a new 
edition, but a new book, wherein though the principles of an 
existing one might be worked out, the manner of working 
would prove altogether different. ‘I'o grace such a work with an 
imprimatur granted to another, bearing little at least external 
likeness to it, was not to be thought of; and to connect it with 
the name of the great apostle of popular musical instruction in 
France would have been equally an injustice to him, and—I hope 
it is not unbecoming to say—to myself. After much consideration 
I resolved to leave the Method as I had last left it, in 1849, still 
accessible to those to whom it might remain an acceptable, if 
only because an accustomed, text-book; and to work out all new 
processes in a new work, bearing a title by which it might be 
unmistakably distinguished from the old one. 


Having thus taken leave of the past, he tells us that 
the new work “‘‘ Time and Tune’ includes hardly a 
sentence or a measure to be found in ‘ The Manual’ of 
1849; and it differs from that work in a still more 
important particular—the employment of the fixed or 
immoveable Do, with considerable modifications of detail.” 


‘With this exception, there is no process recommended or 
enjoined in ‘ Time and Tune,’ which has not, for many years 
past, been in use among the best teachers of Whilem’s Method. 
Some of these processes—I do not speak of those which could 
only have became traditionally known—have often I find, been 
altogether ignored, in spite of attention being continually called 
to them inthe Manual. In some instances, I have found that 
the ‘manual stave’ is not, nor ever has been, used ; in others, 
that the practice of ‘reading in time’ has been utterly neglected. 
By one class, half the exercises have been omitted; by another 
the pieces with words have never been solfa-ed. The necessity 
for these and similar processes may not be very apparent. I can 
only say that their value has heen tested, on pupils of every con- 
ceivable age, status, and capacity, not only by me, but by all my 
most valued fellow-labourers in the same field, again and again ; 
and the result of our experience is, that they will be found 
multiplied rather than reduced in the following work.” 


On these points we yield our opinion to Mr. Hullah’s 
experience: we cannot but think, however, that cireum- 
stances must often arise when these practices might be 
advantageously dispensed with. 

Quoting from his first Report of School Inspection, 
he examines the advantages of the Moveable and Fixed 
Do; asserting that one excels in teaching scale re- 
lationship, and the other in necessitating an acquaint- 
ance with the connection of keys ; and then propounds 
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his modified system, which offers no facilities in either of 
these respects, whatever other advantages it may haye, 

Mr. Hullah retains his fixed Do, but he modifies his 
syllables to every note in the scale on a system analo. 
gous to the pure vowel sounds : 


‘The vowel sounds of speech are five in number, and fiyy 
only : 
(Italian) I E A O U. 
(English) E A AA O OO. 


Many varieties of these exist even in English, @ fortiori in 
foreign languages; but all other (so-called) vowels are the result 
of modification of one, or of the blending together of more than 
one of these. Moreover, the order in which I have placed them 
is the order in which they are producible by the elongation of that 
portion of the ‘vocal mechanism’ most under our control, and 
most open to observation. J is produced at the very back of the 
mouth, E in the position next to it, A in the next, 0 in the next, 
and U at its most forward extremity; I is therefore the most 
acute (sharpest), and U the most grave (flattest) of the vowels.” 


The altered syllables run thus : 
Da, Ri, Mis, Fe, Sal, 
Do, Re, Mi, Fa, Sol, 
Du, Ra, Me, Fo, Sul, 


Le, 
La, 
Lo, 


Sis, 

Si, 

Se, 

the sharps on the top line, the natural scale in the 
centre, and the flats below. The advantage gained 
seems to be simply this: that the learner must attend 
to what he is about, and so must acquire some know- 
ledge in spite of himself. Mr. Hullah has thus 
engrafted on his plan one of the chief advantages of 
the Tonic Sol-faists. The vowels allied to C sharp and 
D flat, Da and Ra, and those allied to A sharp and 
B flat, Le and Se, will always be identical in sound and 
pitch. 

Of the bulk of the book we need say but little: 
it is certainly a great improvement on the 1849 Manual; 
more compact and systematic in its arrangement; and 
less forbidding in its appearance. Possibly as a method 
of instruction for all capacities, there is not much more 
to be done: we should be glad to know that it works 
so well in practice that its results should at least equal 
those of the only rival system—that of the Sol-faists. 
But there is ample work for all, and it may safely be 
left to time to decide whether any and which system 
should engross the rudimentary teaching of singing to 
the youth of England. 

It would be unjust not to notice the elegance of 
some of Mr. Hullah’s examples: this has always been 
conspicuous. Mr. Hullah has been successful as a com- 
poser in many cases: had he not devoted his time to 
rudimentary teaching, we believe few English com- 
posers would have rivalled him in popularity. 








Songs of our Youth. By the Author of “ John Halifax, 
Gentleman.” Set to Music. London: Daldy, 
Isbister, & Co. 1875. 


This is a handsomely got up book, containing over 
forty lyrics, mostly by Miss Muloch, adapted chiefly to 
Swedish or Old English melodies; the exceptions 
being where the music has also been furnished by the 
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«Author of John Halifax,” or by a relative. One 
exception at least is an odd one, and might possibly 
mislead. On page 60, we have a “‘ Students’ Funeral 
Hymn, Words by D. M. M., Music by B. RK. M.” One 
would hardly expect to find this the Old German 
Burschen song ‘Von hohen Olymp,” the music 
slightly altered for the worse, the words—a very free 
translation—certainly no better than they should be- 
We will quote the first verse : 
« With steady march across the daisy meadow, 
And by the churchyard wall we go, 
To leave behind, beneath the linden shadow, 
One who no more can rise and go. 
Farewell, O brother, left sleeping in dust 
Till thou shalt wake again, wake with the just.” 


It is surely not so difficult to find a rhyme to “ go,” 
that the little word should be made to jingle with 
itself. The last couplet hardly equals the original :— 


“Wie weinen und wiinschen die Ruhe hinab, 
In unser’s Briiders kuhles Grab.” 


Many of the verses convey pretty thoughts in 
pleasing diction, but the rhythm is often defective, and 
the music seems to halt occasionally through bad 
accentuation of the words; the pianoforte accom- 
paniments are of varied degrees of merit, occasionally 
crude and amateurish. The whole work wants looking 
over by a competent musician, who would greatly 
improve by trifling alterations, and the book would 
then be interesting and useful. There is a wrong note 
in p. 86, eighth bar, which might be altered in another 
edition. 








The 18th Psalm. For Tenor Solo and Chorus. The 
English adaptation by Jutta Gopparpv. Composed 
by Franz Liszt. London: Stanley Lucas & Co. 
1875. 


This magnificent work was performed for the second 
time in England, at the concert given by Mr. Walter 
Bache on Feb. 25th, the great annual event for the 
enthusiasts for music’s future development. It seems 
almost impossible that musical technics can be more 
elaborated than in the work before us, where every 
bar, every phrase, and the expression of every sub- 
ordinate part seems to have been specially studied. 
All the resources of harmony, sudden change of key, 
wexpected progression—systematic violation of rules 
which not many years ago were considered as of 
striet obligation—are brought into play; and the result 
$4 musical monument, at which critics may cavil, but 
vhere no true musician would venture to suggest a 
change or an omission. _It is not a little singular that 
vhile a small but increasing body of determined artists 
ire pushing their art to its fullest capabilities; the 
great mass of living musicians seem to wish to ignore 
progress, and seek for ‘‘ something new” and exciting 
mamateur experiments in acoustics; not apparently 
‘eelng that these have literally nothing to do with their 
att, and that they themselves have neither the 





organization, nor the leisure, nor the means for culti- 
vating abstract science. 

The Psalm goes on from beginning to end without 
any absolute pause; the changes of time and move- 
ment, too, are not frequent. The solo voice (tenor) 
has some of the loveliest melodial phrases we have 
ever heard, allotted to it: for the greater part of the 
work it is accompanied by the chorus. The composer 
has not spared his voices—either solo or chorus. As 
we have said, the work is a monument to admire, not a 
model to imitate. 

Generally speaking, the English adaptation is well 
done : one instance, however, of false accentuation con- 
tinually recurs ; a fact the more strange that it may be 
so easily avoided. We have the word “‘ mercy” over and 
over again accented on the second syllable, the cy 
frequently beginning a bar. In most cases the mero 
transposition of the words “mercy” and “shown” 
would put all to rights. 

The vocal score with piano accompaniment, which 
we have before us, is closely but clearly printed, and 
published at a very cheap rate. No musician or lover 
of music should be without it. 








HE LOUPED THE WA’. 


He louped the wa’, he louped the wa’, 
He leuked around and a’ that, 
Braw lad an’ a’ he durstna ca’, 
Nae coward he for a’ that: 
For a’ that and a’ that, 
A lass, a lad, an’ a’ that. 
Braw lad an’ a’ he durstna ca’, 
Nal coward he for a’ that. 


The laddie came, the lassie came, 
He towd his love and a’ that, 
The lassie came, she'll na’ gang hame 
Till she’s said “‘ yes,” an’ a’ that: 
An’a’ that, an’ a’ that, 
A lass, a lad, an’ a’ that. 
The lassie came, she’ll na gang hame 
Till she’s said ‘+ yes,” an’ a’ that, 


Maybe they kissed, maybe they kissed, 
They’re wiser noo an’ a’ that, 
How aft they kissed, may be I wist, 
I will na tell for a’ that : 
For a’ that an’ a’ that, 
A lass, a lad, an’ a’ that. 
How oft they kissed, may be I wist, 
I will na tell for a’ that. 
Exeter College, Oxford. GORDON CAMPBELL. 
——_—X—X—XSXl-_ 

Lunn on tHE Vorce.—A second and cheaper edition of Mr. 
Lunn’s work on “ The Philosophy of the Voice,” will be published 
in a popular form, with the technical part put in ordinary words 
as far as possible, and some additions, for the clearer under- 
standing of the subject, added. Also a chapter on the Basis of 
Musical Expression. The work may be of permanent value to 
all who purchase. Those interested in the technical part should 
at once procure one of the remaining copies of the first edition, 
a very few of which are left. ‘ 
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CRYSTAL PALACE CONCERTS. 


At the concert of Feb. 6 Herr Joachim appeared for 
the first time in England this season. The following 
was the program :— 


Suite for Orchestra in C—J. 8S. Bach. 

Serenade, ** Awake, my love” (Night Dancers), Mr. Henry Guy— 
Loder. 

Recitative, Adagio, and Allegro, for Violin and Orchestra (Con- 
certo, No. 6) Herr Joachim—Sphor. 

Scena and Aria, ** Was sag’ ich ” Miss Sophie Liwe—Weber. 

Song, “ Retrospection,” Mr. Henry Guy—Mendelssohn. 

Notturno for Violin and Small Orchestra, Herr Jocahim— 
Joachim. 

Songs— Miss Sophie Liwe—a. “‘ Die Junge Nonne,’’—Schubert ; 
b. ** Maydew,”—Sterndaie Bennett. 

Symphony in B flat (No. 4)—Beethoven. 


Bach's Orchestral Suite is scored for the usual strings, 
two oboes, and bassoon. ‘There are seven movements: 
the first an introduction with quasi-fugue, followed by 
the old dances; Courante, Gavotte, Forlane, Minuet, 
Bourrée, Passepied. Extreme age had all the freshness 
and more than the vigour of youth; the audience 
was delighted. The music of the Past is quite likely 
to act as a curb on that of the Future, and modify or 
restrain some of its eccentricities. Room for both 
may well be made by the curtailment or elimination of 
much of the Present vogue. At the end of the program 
was Beethoven: we need say no more of the B flat 
symphony than that the execution was worthy of the 
work. Mr. Guy's sweet but rather weak voice was not 
ill-suited to the music: his style is good, and years 
and practice will give him more power and self- 
command. Miss Lowe sang Schubert well; aud her 
rendering of ‘‘ Maydew” was most touching, in the 
knowledge that its composer had but just been con- 
veyed to his tomb in Westminster Abbey. Of Joachim, 
we can only speak in terms of enthusiastic eulogy. 
His broad style, his fine phrasing and full tone, his 
perfect technique are all well known. Suflice it to say 
that all these were there, and never more at the artist's 
disposal. The difficult music of Spohr could not have 
been more charmingly rendered; and his own com- 
position, the Notturno, was a charming reverie, 
exquisite passages for the violin, brought out in bright 
relief by the tuneful accompaniment. Herr Joachim’s 
first appearance on his return was a genuine triumph. 

The following is the program of Feb. 13 :— 

Overture, “‘ Egmont.’’—Beethoven. 

Canzonet, ‘‘ Piercing Eyes” Mr, Waltham—Haydn. 

Concerto, Pianoforte (and Orchestra) in G minor—Moscheles. 

Recit. and Air, ‘* With verdure clad.” Mdme. Levier, (Creation)— 
Haydn. 

Suite for Orchestra, in C (Op. 150)—Lachner. 

Song, “There is a flower that bloometh.” (Maritana), Mr. 
Walsham—Wallace. 

Solos for Pianoforte, Nocturno in A—Field. 

Valse (transcribed by Liszt)—Schubert. 

Songs—Mdme. Levier—‘ Es weiss und rath es doch keiner.”— 


Mendelssohn. ‘ Wohin” (Maid of the Mill)—Schubert. 
Overture, ‘‘ Melusina "—Mendelssohn. 


Franz Lachner, now seventy-two years of age, is a 
well-known composer of Bavaria ; a lover and disciple 


ofthe old school. This last of six Suites has four move- 
ments: an Introduction and Fugue in C ; an Andantino 
in G; a Gavotte in C; anda Finale in C minor and 
major, which includes the very opposite style of 
** Funeral Music" and “ Festival March,” and is much 
too long. The Suite was a decided success. It will 
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bear comparison with the old works of the same title, 
and will be better liked by modern audiences, [py 
the last movement Luther's hymn is effectively 
given out by a clarinet and a horn, to a moving ge. 
companiment of the strings. Lachner’s Suite thas 
only one dance movement; the Gavotte was encored 
of course. 

Dr. Hans Von Biilow played the Concerto of 
Mocheles, with strict attention to the text. The 
brilliancy of his style produced the usual sensation, and 
a double recall ensued after the solos of Field ang 
We wish we could have more of the works 
of Moscheles, instead of the nondescript introductions 
of modern pianoforte music. 

The execution of the overtures to Egmont and 
Melusina left nothing to be desired. Of the vocal 
pieces, those by Mr. Walsham did not gain much 
recognition ; the gentleman wants experience or some. 
thing. Mdme. Levier was good, a little puzzled by the 
eccentricities of her ’cello accompaniment in the recita. 
tive. In days of yore, Lindley and others used to 
make something of this kind of accompaniment, but 
the art became extinct with the Principal of the 
Academy, Mr. Charles Lucas; it is not desirable to 
revive it when an organ, or harmonium, or pianoforte 
is accessible. 

The program of the concert of February 20 was as 
follows :— 

Overture, ‘* Il Seraglio’—Mozart. 

Song, ‘* Love laid his sleepless head,” Mr. E. Lloyd—Sullivan. 

Concerto, Pianoforte (and orchestra), in D minor (Op. 15)— 
Brahms. 

Air, ‘‘O Lord Thou hast searched me out’? (Woman of Samaria), 
Mdme. Patey—W. 8. Bennett. 

Air, “‘ His salvation is nigh them that fear Him” (Woman of 
Samaria), Mr. E. Lloyd—W. 8. Bennett. 

Symphony in B minor (No. 8)—Schubert. 

Song, ‘‘ There is a green hill,” Mdme. Patey—Gounod. 

Festival Overture, From Rhine to Elbe ’*—Krebs. 


The opening piece, one of the most brilliant of Mozart's 
overtures, was exceedingly well played. Mr. Lloyd 
sang the next song—another Shakespearean illus- 
tration, and also the song from ‘ The Woman of 
Samaria,” with his usual good taste. The pianoforte 
concerto, interpreted by Mdlle. Marie Krebs, left 
nothing to be desired as far as execution was con- 
cerned, either on her part or on that of the orchestra : 
some portions are amazingly difficult. As a composi. 
tion it has great merit, though rather wanting in the 
individuality which characterizes the works of the great 
masters. Many of his effects recalled similar ones by 
Beethoven. The last movement is the most interesting 
and varied, and this will account for the enthusiastic 
applause it evoked. Mdme. Patey was greatly ap- 
plauded in her song from ‘‘ The Woman of Samaria, 
and also in Gounod’s charming melody “ There is 
green hill.” The fragmentary symphony was well given; 
its beauties are more conspicuous on each hearing. 
The Festival Overture—which introduces the ‘“ Nun 
danket ” is equal to most occasional pieces, and played 
the people out satisfactorily. At the concert on the 
27th is announced “Jeanne d’Arc,” an elaborate 
“dramatic symphony” (orchestral and vocal), com- 
posed by Mr. Alfred Holmes, which will be performed 
for the first time in England. The concert of Mareh 
6th will be in memory of Sir W. Sterndale Bennett, 
and the program will be drawn entirely from his 
works. 
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ALBERT HALL CONCERTS. 

There was a ballad concert on Feb. 6, the most 
notable feature of which was the magnificent execution 
of Beethoven’s Kreutzer sonata by Herr Wilhelmj and 
Herr Niemann. The audience gossiped and studied 
their programs during its performance, and the artists 
were rewarded at its conclusion with all but silence. 
An out-door harp and fiddle from the streets would 
have suited them better. Nearly the same fate attended 
Mr. Martin’s organ solos. ‘There were some good 
ballads and part songs, well sung and appreciated. 

The ‘‘ Messiah,” on Ash Wednesday evening, attracted 
afair audience. The theatres were closed by edict of 
the Lord Chamberlain, and the public had to choose 
between sacred music and Negro Minstrels! The re- 
appearance of Mdme. Patey, after her triumphant 
success in Paris, signalised the occasion. The other 
principals were Mdme, Lemmens-Sherrington, Miss E. 
Spiller, Mr. V. Rigby, and Mr. Whitney. 

There was a grand Orchestral Concert on Tuesday, 
Feb. 16, when after Auber’s ‘ Exhibition ’ Overture, 
and two Lieder by Beethoven, sung by Miss Antoinette 
Sterling, Paganini’s Violin Concerto in D, was capitally 
played by Herr Wilhelmj. Though opinions might differ 
as to the merits of the composition, there was no room 
for disputing the marvellous excellence of the rendering. 
The “ Paradise and the Peri” of Sir W. Sterndale 
Bennett was the next piece, and it was worthily played. 
In part two, Schubert’s Unfinished Symphony No 8 
was first given. Herr Werrenrath had two songs, ‘Be 
thou faithful ’’ and Beethoven's ‘“ Adelaide.” Bach’s 
“Chaconne” (for Violin alone) was given to perfection 
by Herr Wilhelmj. Chopin’s “ Poleus Grabgesang ” 
was sung with taste by Miss Antoinette Sterling, and 
the concert concluded with the ‘‘ Wedding March” 
from the ‘‘ Midsummer Night’s Dream.” 

On Tuesday, Feb. 28, ‘‘ Elijah” was given, the 
vocalists announced being Mdme. Marie Roze, Miss 
Anna Williams, Miss Antoinette Sterling, Miss Dones, 
Mr. Sims Reeves, Mr. Montem Smith, and Mr. 
Whitney. The Organist was Dr. Stainer, the Con- 
ductor as usual, Mr. Barnby. 

On February 27th there was a ballad concert. 
Mdme. Lemmens-Sherrington, Miss Edith Wynne, 
Miss Antoinette Sterling; Mr. Edward Lloyd, Mr. 
Thurley Beale, were the soloists. Solo pianoforte, Mr. 
Henry Loge. 








CONCERTS. 


The last of the Ninth Series of Mr. Holmes’s Musical 
Evenings took place on Feb. 8 at St. George’s Hall, 
with a good program, including quartets by Beethoven 
and Spohr, and a trio by Niels Gade for violin, violon- 
cello, and pianoforte. The stringed quartet was filled 
by Mr. H. Holmes, Mr. Amos, Mr. Burnett, and Signor 
Pezze ; Miss A. Curtis and Herr Schloesser were at the 
pianoforte. The post of conductor was filled by Mr. 

- Macfarren. Miss Robertine Henderson—though 
suffering from cold—sang a charming song by Rubin- 
stein, “Thou’rt like unto a flower,” with great taste. 
\. ; ave far too little of this excellent and conscientious 

IST. 

The ninth series of Mr. Boosey’s Ballad Concerts 

ave been concluded this month by performances on 





the 8rd, 17th and 24th, the 10th being Ash Wednesday. 
The programs have been well selected, and interpreted 
by worthy artists. 


On Friday, Feb. 5, the Sacred Harmonic Society 
performed Mendelssohn's ‘‘ Athalie,” Spohr’s “ Lord’s 
Prayer,” and Mozart’s First Mass. On Feb. 26, Mac- 
farren’s Oratorio, ‘‘ St. John the Baptist,” was given. 
Mdme. Sherrington, Mdme. Patey, Mr. Edward Lloyd, 
and Mr. Santley, were the principal vocalists. Asa 


mark of respect to the memory of Sir. W. Sterndale 
Bennett, the Dead March in “ Saul” was played. 


Mr. Charles Fletcher has been giving a series of 
Quartet recitals, in the second of which, on February 
5th, he played for his violin solo, Spohr’s ‘‘ Concerto 
Dramatique. Mdme. Fletcher played a Caprice of 
Raff for the pianoforte, and Mr. Pettit a ‘ Lied” of 
Mendelssohn on the violoncello. The string Quartets 
were Mozart's in C, No. 17; and Mendelssohn's in D, 
No 1, Op. 44. Malle. Alice Roselli, sang Balfe’s air, 
‘Nella dolce trepidanza.” At the last recital on 
February 12th, Mr. Fletcher played the andante and 
presto from Mendelssohn's violin concerto, accom- 
panied by Mdme. Fletcher, who also played Liszt's 
‘“Tarantelle’’ (G minor); Miss K. Purdy sang two 
songs very well. The concerted pieces were Haydn's 
quartet in G, No. 1 (Op. 77), and Schumann’s piano- 
forte quintet in E flat. 


At the Monday Popular Concert of February 8th 
the chief events to be noted were the playing by Herr 
Joachim of two movements from Bach’s violin Sonata 
in A minor, and Mr, Franklin Taylor's rendering of 
Beethoven’s Sonata in E flat, Op 29, No. 5. Miss 
Enriquez was the vocalist. On February 15th, Mdlle. 
Marie Krebs was the pianist, and Hetr Joachim the 
first violin. The first part of the program was entirely 
by the late Sir Sterndale Bennett, including a Chamber 
Trio, in A major, for Pianoforforte, Violin, and Violon- 
cello, played by Malle. Marie Krebs, MM. Joachim 
and Piatti; the Quartet, ‘God is a spirit” from the 
‘‘ Woman of Samaria,” sung by Miss Bessie Goode, 
Miss Bolingbroke, Mr. Henry Guy, and Mr. Henry 
Pope, all of the Royal Academy; and the Sonata, 
“The Maid of Orleans,” for Pianoforte alone, by 
Mdlle. Marie Krebs. The second part included 
Schubert's ‘‘ Knight of Toggenburg,”’ by Mr. Santley ; 
Tartini’s Sonata, ‘Il Trillo del Diavolo,” for Violin, 
with Pianoforte accompaniment, Herr Joachim; Aria, 
“OQ cessate piegarmi,” Scarlatti—Mr. Santley; Beet- 
hoven’s Quartet in F, Op. 18, No. 1, for two Violins, 
Viola, and Violoncello, MM. Joachim, L. Ries, 
Zerbini and Piatti. Mr. Santley was encored in 
Scarlatti’s air, and sang Gounod’s ‘‘ Maid of Athens ;” 
“Zoe mou” was rather out of place. On Feb. 22 the 
program included a Sextet, in B flat, Op. 18, No. 1, for 
two violins, two violas, and two violoncellos by Brahms ; 
Song, “Du bist wie eine Blume” Mdme. Otto- 
Alvsleben, Rubinstein; Beethoven’s Sonata, in A 
major, Op. 101, for pianoforte alone, Herr Dann- 
reuther; Schuman’s Fantasiestiicke, for pianoforte, 
violin, and violoncello; Song, ‘‘ Die Bekehrte "’ Mdme. 
Otto-Alvsleben, Volkman; Haydn’s Quartet, in D 
minor, Op. 76, No. 2, for two violins, viola, and violon- 
cello. 

The Amateur Musical Society, Brixton, gave its 
fourth concert of the season on Wednesday evening, 
the 17th, at the Angell Town Lustitution to a full 
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audience, under its new conductor, Mr. John Harrison, 
who proved an able successor to Mr. Van Maanen, who 
is now resident at Dublin. Mdme. Adeline Paget sang 
‘‘Bloom on, my roses,” and “Air des Bijoux,” (en- 
cored). Mr. Wilrington sang ‘“‘ My Father is a Banker 
old,” and two charming duets with Mdme. A. Paget. 
Mr. Snelling played a clarionet solo, and one on the 
violin by Mr. Bamber. Mr. John Harrison’s rendering 
of Mendelssohn’s Capriccio in B minor was excellent, 
and he was well supported by the orchestra. Altogether 
this concert and the preceding one have been among the 
Society's best. 

Mdlle. Amanda Holmberg gave a soirée musieale on 
the evening of February 12, at the Beethoven Rooms, 
under the patronage of the Swedish Minister and the 
Baroness Rothschild. The audience were greatly pleased 
with their evening’s entertainment. 

M. Alexandre Billet gave a pianoforte recital on 
Feb. 17, with the following help: Vocalist, Miss 
Estelle Emrick; violin, Mr. Henry Holmes; violon- 
cello, M. Paque. M. Billet in his solos struck the 
audience by the massiveness of his style: he was much 
applauded. The concerted pieces were capitally played, 
and Miss Emrick sang very nicely. 

The first of Mr. Henry Leslie’s concerts took place 
on Thursday evening, Feb. 18. We received no 
tickets, and for our facts we are indebted to the ac- 
complished critic of Bell’s Messenger. Mr. Leslie com- 
menced with the ‘‘ National Anthem,” after which the 
novel feature of the concert followed, consisting of 
‘‘ Songs of Love,” being “‘ Waltzes for a Choir, with 
duo pianoforte accompaniment,” by Brahms. Blu- 
menthal next appears in the program in his national 
character as the composer of two new part songs; the 
first, ‘‘ Night,” a most melodious and graceful inspira- 
tion, which we could have wished to have heard linked 
with words more worthy of it. The second a“ Laughing 
Song,” which Mr. Leslie took so fast, doubtless at the 
instance of the composer, that the words were com- 
pletely smothered by the ceaseless torrent of vocal 
sound until the tenor broke in with an air, to the 
words 

‘Come live with me, and join with me 
To sing the sweet chorus of Ha! Ha! He!” 


to which the other voices formed an accompaniment. 
Its rendering was so marvellous in its precision as to 


earn the first encore. The first part ended with Bach's 
prodigiously elaborate Motet for double choir, ‘“‘ The 
spirit also helpeth us,” which Mr. Leslie invites his 
audiences to ‘submit to hearing several times,” in 
order that they may learn to appreciate its beauties 
and estimate its merits as a work of art. The 
second part commenced with a tribute to the 
imemory of Sir Sterndale Bennett, whose Quartet, from 
the ‘* Woman of Samaria,” “ God is a Spirit,” was sung 
by the choir with delicacy of intonation and feeling. 
‘The remainder of the second part was devoted to 
Mendelssohn, the choir rendering four of his well- 
known part-songs—‘ The nightingale,” ‘The deep 
repose of night,” ‘ Volkslied,” and ‘Praise of 
Spring ''"—with their wonted finish, the first-named 
being unanimously redemanded. Miss Florence May, 
a pianist and a pupil, we understand, of Brahms, 
gave first a ballad in A flat major, by Chopin, 
in the execution of which she displayed considerable 
power and feeling, and, in the second part, a 
selection of Mendelssohn's “ Lieder.” Of Miss Eva 
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Leslie, who shared with her the solo honours of 
the evening, it was matter for regret that Mr. Leslie 
had to claim for her the indulgence of the audience, jp 
consequence of severe indisposition. Nevertheless, des. 
pite the nervousness inseparable from a first appear. 
ance, a chorus of applause arose at the conclusion of 
Schubert’s “‘Ave Maria,” of which each verse was 
better than the last. In the second part Miss Leslie 
sang Mendelssohn’s ‘“ Friihlings Lied,” which bej 
encored, she sang two verses of a simple French ditty, 

The first concert of the Schubert Society (ninth 
season) took place on Feb. 24. We have only space 
for the names of the artists: Vocalists, Miss Violet 
Grandville, Miss Florence Ashton, Mdme. Uhle, Mdme. 
Thekla Fischer, Miss Bella Root, Miss Mabel Mostyn, 
Herr Werrenrath. Instrumentalists : Pianoforte, Miss 
Florence Sanders; Harmonium, Mdme. Lucci Sievers; 
Harp, Mdme. Dryden; Zither, Herr Wassilieff-Koch; 
Violin, Herr Von Praagh; Violoncello, Herr Schuberth; 
Conductors, Herr Schuberth and Herr Chrisander, 
All the above, we believe, are members of the Society, 
which offers special facilities for the bringing out of 
rising artists. The concert was very enjoyable. Herr 
Schuberth himself was greatly applauded. 








MR. WALTER BACHE’S CONCERT. 


This concert—an important annual event —took 
place at St. James’s Hall on Thursday evening, Feb. 25. 
The orchestra consisted of sixty-eight performers, and 
the choir numbered 160. The conductor was Dr. Hans 


von Biilow. We subjoin the program, keeping its 
peculiar arrangement :— 


LISZT. - . “ FESTKLANGE,” 


No. 7. ‘*Poémes Symphoniques”’ pour grande Orchestre. 
SCHUBERT. - “Gott in der Natur,” 


Hymn for Female Voices. The Pianoforte Accompaniment 
orchestrated expressly for this concert by Dr. Hans von Biilow. 
LISZT. - - ‘*Oh! quand je dors,” 
Song, with Pianoforte Accompaniment. 
Mr. W. H. Cumminas. 
LISZT. - - Concerto (No. 2), in A Major, For Piano- 
forte and Orchestra. 
Pianoforte, Mr. Warr Bacue. 
LISZT. Psalm XIII. ‘ Usque quo Domine ?” 


Tenor Solo, Chorus, and Orchestra. 
(Adapted from the German version to suit the music by 
Jut1a GoppaRrD.) 
Tenor Solo, Mr. W. H. Cummrnas. 
WEBER. - - Polonaise Brillante, Op. 72. 
(Arranged for Pianoforte and Orchestra by Franz Liszt.) 
Pianoforte, Mr. Waurer Bacue. 
a. ‘*Minnerchor,” 
LISZT Soldatenlied aus Geethe’s ‘* Faust.” 
* |b. Chorus of Reapers,’”’ (Repeated by Desire.) 
From Herder’s “ Der Entfesselte Prometheus.” 
Overture,  Tannhéuser.” 
Principal Violin, Mr. De1cumann. 

On one of the above works—the Thirteenth Psalm— 
some remarks will be found in another column. The 
selection was a decidedly popular one, viewed in con- 
nection with the audience who had assembled to hear 
it. The execution throughout was excellent, and re- 
flected the highest credit on all concerned. There was 
a pause before the ‘ Jannhaiiser”’ overture, where % 
gentle hint was given to fidgety members of the 
audience to be off at once, or to make up their minds 
to be quiet till the end of the concert. We need hardly 


say there were not many who refused to listen to the 
* Tannhauser.” 


WAGNER - 
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AMATEUR CONCERTS. 


On Feb. 6 an amateur concert took place at Willis’s 
Rooms, under the direction of the Rev. G. Hyde 
Smith, of Wickhambreux, Kent, which was attended 
by a large and fashionable audience. On this occasion 
Miss Sophie Robertson (who has created so great a 
sensation in the provinces) made her first appearance 
before a London audience : and, if we may judge from 
the hearty applause which followed each of her per- 
formances, we may chronicle her entire success. She 
was ably supported by the following amateurs—Miss 
Fanny Robertson, Mr. McCheane, Captain Carlyon 
Simmons, Miss Muntz (violin), and Miss White (piano- 
forte); Sig. Randegger and Herr Lohr acting as 
accompanists. The proceeds of the concert are to be 
devoted to the fund for the Wickhambreux Church. 
The same party (with the Rev. F. Scotson-Clark as 
solo pianist, and Mr. Boyd as conductor) gave a most 
successful concert on Monday last at the Town Hall, 
Northampton, for the benefit of the Far Cotton Schools 
inthat town. We understand that Miss Robertson and 
her coadjutors intend shortly to make a tour in the 
provinces, giving concerts for charitable purposes. 

The Royal Albert Hall Amateur Orchestral Society 
gave its second concert on Feb. 20, for the benefit of 
the Royal Alfred Aged Merchant Seamen's Institute. 
His Royal Highness the Duke of Edinburgh took his 
accustomed seat in the orchestra. The inclemency of 
the weather no doubt prevented many persons from 
being present. It did not, however, deter a large 
number of musical amateurs and several members of 
the musical profession from attending. Her Royal 
Highness Princess Louise and the Marquis of Lorne 
occupied the Royal box. The chief interest of the 
concert was centred in the vocal powers of a young 
lady amateur, Miss Robertson, whose fame as a singer 
with an exceptional range of voice has quickly travelled 
from Cornwall to London. Beethoven's. Symphony 
No. 8 headed the program, and its performance by the 
orchestra merits commendation. We thought, how- 
ever, that the second movement was taken rather too 
quickly. A quartet from Verdi's ‘‘ Rigoletto,’ ** Un di 
se ben,” was then given by Miss Robertson, Miss F. 
Robertson, Mr. C. E. M’Cheane, and Captain Carlyon- 
Simmons. The audience evidently appreciated the 
charming freshness imparted into the rendering of the 
music, which evoked a genuine burst of applause. The 
good intonation and refined execution of the four 
amateurs told admirably. This was followed by Miss 
Robertson’s song, ‘‘ O luce di quest’ anima.” At the 
commencement of the song the young lady displayed a 
slight nervousness, but the support of her preceptor’s 
(Sig. Randegger) accompaniment seemed to give her 
confidence, and her song was greeted with much 
enthusiasm. Auber's vivacious overture the ‘ Cheval 
de Bronze” brought the first part of the program to a 
conclusion. The second part opened with Wagner's 
well-known introduction to the third act of “‘ Lohengrin,” 
a perfect whirlwind of weird music, which was effec- 
tively given by the orchestra. Mr. M’Cheane sang 
with vigour and feeling Dibdin’s ‘“‘ Tom Bowling,” and 
on being encored, substituted Arthur Sullivan’s “ The 
Letter.” Miss Robertson then sang a brilliant song 
composed by Signor Randegger, “ Bird of the Spring- 
time,” which specially called forth a display of the 
features of her voice. Upon being recalled, she 





repeated the second verse. Costa's ‘Ecco quel fiero 
istante” was next given by the quartet of amateurs. 
The program concluded with Auber’s overture 
‘«L’Ambassatrice.” We should not omit to mention 
a violin solo by Mr. Henry Enthoven, the leader of 
the orchestra, whose masterly performances as an 
amateur violinist are well known. Mr. William Ross, 
R.E., sang two of Schumann’s songs, and gave with 
much spirit an effective song from a new cantata, 
‘The Fire King,” by Mr. William Austin, who 
accompanied him. The third concert will be given on 
Saturday, the 20th of March, in aid of the Middlesex 
Hospital.—F rom the Times. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 
CATHEDRAL MUSIC. 


To tue Epitor or tHe Orcugstna. 

Sir,—Among the various musical attractions of the 
Albert Hall, English cathedral music has been con- 
spicuous by its absence. May I be excused for hinting 
to the Directors of that establishment, that a choral 
concert, where Gibbons, Boyce, Purcell, Greene, Croft, 
&c., &e., were fairly represented, might possibly prove 
generally attractive ? It would be also comparatively 
inexpensive, from the absence of an orchestra, and but 
few rehearsals would be needed. There need be no 
difficulty in the chorus, and the more powerful voices 
of London Cathedral men should be the principals. 
The Organist is a crucial point: probably, all things 
considered, Mr. Willing, the organist of the Sacred 
Harmonic Society and of the Foundling Hospital, 
would be the best man. The mere cathedral organist 
would be too slow, even for his own music, in the 
concert room. I feel convinced that such a concert 
at moderate prices would draw periodically. But do 
not let it be put forward as educational or instructive. 
—Yours, &c., 

CouNTERTENOR. 








Exy Cuaret, Hontpony.—Last year the ancient fabric of Ely 
Chapel, Holborn, so intimately associated with the name of John 
of Gaunt, was purchased by the Fathers of the Institute of 
Charity. The vaults under the chapel, forming a sort of crypt, 
having been for many years occupied as a warehouse for the 
stowage of casks by Messrs. Reid and Co., the porter brewers of 
Liquorpond-street, have not of late years been inspected or ex- 
amined till recently, when a party of gentlemen, including one or 
two professional architects, penetrated these vaults with the aid 
of a few lanterns and lighted tapers. They discovered the whole 
lower part of the fabric, now wholly but once only partly subter- 
ranean, to be in a perfect state, the massive and rough-hewn oak 
timbers which support the floor of the chapel itself being for the 
most part as sound as at the date when they were first set up. 
The antiquity of this timber is worthy of note, as it is a little 
prior in date to the timber in Westminster Hall. Several doors, 
windows, “ aumbries,” &c., were discovered, but no altars, though 
it is probable that the crypt and its side chapels were once used 
for service. The level of the original flooring of the crypt has 
been raised four or five feet through the accumulation of the dust 
and dirt of centuries. 
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The Office of “The ORCHESTRA” is removed from 
King Street to Newton Street, High Holborn, 
W.C., where all communications for the Editor 
and the Publisher are in future to be addressed 
The Trade may obtain “The ORCHESTRA” from 
Swift & Co., as above; Adams & Francis, 59, Fleet 
Street; Hayes, 4, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden; 
Cramer, 11, Little Marlborough Street. 


SWIFT & CO., 
TYPE-MUSIG AND GENERAL PRINTERS, 


Respectfully announce that they have removed to 
more commodious and more central premises, at 
Nos. 1 to 5, Newton Street, High Holborn, W.C. 








Che Mrehestra. 


ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION, for Copies Free by Post, 7s. 
Payable in advance. 
Advertisements in Column, 5 lines (of ten words) or less, 3s. 6d., 
8d. a line after. 
*.* P.O. Onpuas In FAvoUR or J.SWIFT, Post-Orrica, Hitn Hotsorx, W.C. 
Orrice ror SuBscriPTIONS AND ADVERTISEMENTS, 
Swirt & Co., Newron Srneet, Hian Horzorn, W.C. 
AcEnts ror Tue City: Apams & Francis, 59, Furer Sr., E.C. 








NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


P. Q.—The suggestion has been made a hundred times, and always, as now, 
respectfully declined. 





Che Orchestra. 


A MONTHLY REVIEW: 


MUSICAL, DRAMATIC, AND LITERARY, 


—— 


*,* Itis particularly requested that ALL communications 
be addressed to the Orchestra Office, Newton-street, High 
Holborn, W.C. Inconvenience and delay are frequently 
caused through letters being addressed elsewhere. 





LONDON, MARCH, 1875. 


“ 





SIR WILLIAM STERNDALE BENNETT. 


It was our sad duty to announce in our last number 
the dangerous illness of Sir William Sterndale Bennett 
—an illness apparently so near its termination that 
his dearest friends could barely hope against hope for 
his recovery. Not many hours after our notice ap- 
peared, the end came: the cunning hand was still, the 
bright eye glazed, the delicate ear had lost all sym- 
pathy for its former delight: earthly joy and earthly 
anguish were alike terminated, and the spirit of the 
sufferer had returned to the Creator. The honours of 
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the deceased gentleman were far in excess of his years, 
but his work had been hard, and had told upon ay 
organization, never bodily robust, and mentally 
delicate and susceptible to a degree. From his early 
childhood Bennett had been a worker—an untiring and 
conscientious worker. It has been said that the logs 
of his parents was a great misfortune for him; and gs 
regards most individuals the assertion would be 
truism. But early difficulties are a great incentive to 
genius, and the deprivation of ordinary comforts and 
ties often'inculcates and enforces engrossing devotion 
to a favourite pursuit. That he was afterwards for. 
tunate in the opportunities afforded him no one can 
dispute, nor that he made the most of such opportuni- 
ties: the brilliant achievements of his youth both as 
& composer and an executant, testify at once to his 
genius and his application; and these by contrast 
somewhat dull the performances of his riper years. His 
friendships included almost every celebrated musician 
of his time: and in most cases were not mere conven- 
tional acquaintances, but warm and enthusiastic at- 
tachments. One and all of his surviving friends will 
bear testimony to his kindness of heart, to his willing- 
ness to lend a hand to struggling merit, and to the 
truth and permanence of his affection. 

Sir W. S. Bennett, at the time of his decease, was 
the Principal of the Royal Academy of Music, an in. 
stitution in which he had been brought up, and which 
owed much afterwards to his name and his care. His 
position at the Philharmonic Society was the strongest 
proof of the estimation in which he was held by his 
professional brethren. Many of his compositions have 
a large share of popularity, and their sale must have 
afforded a considerable revenue. And yet it seems to 
have been necessary that this gifted musician should 
have passed the larger portion of his life in giving in- 
structions on the pianoforte at fashionable bourding- 
schools to young ladies. Hic labor, hoc opus est. Is it 
a wonder that so little was composed in later years, 
when the ear was tortured and the faculties blunted by 
such occupation. And this is the Eldorado of the suo- 
cessful musician in this country: lessons to girls from 
morning to night, who in the mass have little capacity 
for what they are supposed to learn. The task may 
seem easy, and the remuneration large ; but it must 
soon become irksome and always be mentally injurious. 

It was a severe trial when death compelled the 
daughter to fill the place of the lost wife: a grief 
renewed when this daughter’s marriage removed the 
chief solace of her father's home—and home-joys were 
always especially his delight. Yet so far as we may 
venture to indicate a cause for Bennett's premature 
death, we should attribute it to the drudgery of teach- 
ing: not, it will be borne in mind, the pleasurable 
instruction of the Conservatorium to artistic capacity, 
but the aggregate of hundreds of “ twenty-minutes’ 
lessons” to fashionable frivolity. This is no solitary 
case: equal honour and more advanced years do 
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——— 
not apparently bring release from boarding-school 
teaching. 

Sir William Sterndale Bennett lived an honoured 
and honourable life, and his remains have been interred 
in an honoured grave—the most honoured which his 
country could bestow. The affectionate regret of those 
who knew him, and the respect of every one in any 
way connected with music, accompanied him to his 
last resting-place, and his name and his works ought 
to be long remembered. We have had other great 
English musicians; really great, and believed so in 
their time, but little care is taken by their countrymen 
to recall their memory, or to perform or listen to their 
works. May it be otherwise in the present case, for 
never was @ green memory better deserved. He who 
is gone was in his youth an enthusiast in his art: in his 
riper years he was an accomplished executant, a great 
composer, and a conscientious musician, a firm friend, 
an observer of all social duties, and a Christian gentle- 
man. Requiescat in pace. 


AMATEURS AND ARTISTS. 


The musical profession—we mean those who get 
their bread by their art—are threatened with an inva- 
sion of their privileges, which it will be very unwise to 
ignore or to treat as a matter of little importance. 
There was once a sturdy band of chorus singers, who 
were apparently gifted with ubiquity, for wherever 
a chorus was wanted, there they were; quite up to 
their business, acquainted with all music in vogue, and 
able to read anything at sight if they did not know it. 
There was plenty of occupation for them, and they got 
well paid. This useful and available class have been 
improved off the face of the musical earth; and their 
place is chiefly occupied by amateurs. 

Well, perhaps it matters little that a few industrious 
chorus-singers have been ousted ; or that a few fiddlers 
have found it harder to live from their field being 
cultivated also by amateurs. But this amateur inva- 
sion does not seem inclined to stop here. The solo 
performers are threatened: Belgravia and Mayfair 
furnish Principal Vocalists to Amateur Monster 
Concerts, and they actually get favourable notices in 
the papers!! Let the profession take warning, and 
secure their positions. Should we find an amateur 
Great Tenor, he may not always- choose to sing 
gratuitously, but may covet the £100 a-night which 
Great Tenors get; and as England can only have 
a solitary Great Tenor, woe then to the professional 
one! Contralto voices abound in amateur circles, 
80 there will be a bad chance for the single Great 
Contralto; Soprano prime donne may exist in pairs, 
or in triplicate; but aristocratic dilettanti may cer- 
tainly furnish two out of the three. As for Burly- 
bumbo with his double D, or his confrére a little 
higher in the musical scale, who never loses a chance 
of airing his upper G, there are heaps of these in 





every “‘ choir’’ quite equal in thei? own estimation to 
the established favourites. And the Press notices will 
supply all that is lacking in their technical training. 
The Duke of Edinburgh is not likely to be found 
doing ‘“ Devil's Shakes” at the Albert Hall for £50 
a night; nor Lady Montmorency Fitz-Courtenay 
Plantagenet Doolyttel to be taking engagements for 
double that sum to sing ‘ Quand je quittais,” with 
‘Home sweet Home” on her recall; but the signs of 
the times are ominous. Amateurism may extinguish 
the monopoly of tip-top artists, and either obliterate 
them or—greater evil still—reduce their charges! In 
the event of such a catastrophe, music may become an 
entirely amateur occupation—like Oriental Tinting, or 
Potichomanie, or Church Decorating, or Crochet-work, 
which will ocenpy plenty of Time, but bring in nothing 
in the shape of Money. 


MR. SIMS REEVES AND HIS PUBLIC. 


Our great tenor can no longer fairly be accused of 
disappointing the public by not singing when he is 
advertised. The disappointment—a most agreeable one 
—is when he does sing, and the effect on his astonished 
audience is then overwhelming. And no wonder; for 
they find themselves suddenly in possession of a treat 
which money cannot purchase nor energy secure, and 
their enthusiasm knows no bounds; while the artist is 
quite reconnaissant, and gratefully does his best to fix 
the event on the memory of his hearers by imparting to 
the full that pleasure of which he alone holds the secret. 
All honour to Mr. Sims Reeves for what he does, and 
all sympathy for the causes which prevent him doing 
it more often! Yet a word to the entrepreneur, who 
announces his appearance without any misgiving as to 
the result! Is it always certain that he expects or 
even wishes the great tenor’s appearance ? If he finds 
his concert-room filled by the attraction of Mr. Reeves’s 
name, does he greatly regret saving that gentleman’s 
honorarium, through his non-appearance ? It is barely 
possible there may be a little pricking of conscience, 
and if so, could not this be saved by appending to the 
program some such announcement as the following :— 





ON THIS OCCASION THE AUDIENCE WILL 
POSITIVELY HAVE A °* OHANCE OF HEARING 


MR. SIMS REEVES. 


* Here insert ‘‘ good,” ‘ fair,” ‘‘ small,” or ‘' poor” 
as the case may be. 











While we are on the subject we may suggest the 
propriety of a testimonial to those distinguished artists 
who kindly waive their dignity, and consent to sing as 
“‘stop-gaps.”’ And further, a prize might be offered to 
all Proprietors of Patent Medicines for the discovery of 
a Special Lozenge for Mr. Reeves’s Throat. What a 
pile of wealth would such a lozenge produce ! 
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NOTES. 


Dr. Hubner has been making some investigations into the 
progressive changes in the atmosphere of the Maria Theatre at 
St. Petersburg during a dramatic performance. The experi- 
ment was made in a second-tier box facing the stage. The 
temperature rose every quarter of an hour, though the public 
going out between the acts helped to freshen the theatre by 
the admission of air. When the curtain rose the temperature 
stood at 64:4 deg. Fahr.; at the end of the first act it had 
risen to 75:2 deg., and to 77 deg. at the commencement of the 
second. ‘The amount of humidity in the course of two hours 
increased 30 per cent., and towards the end of the fourth had 
become more considerable than that of the external air. At 
the commencement of the representation, the humidity of the 
air in the theatre was from 40 to 60 per cent. ; that is to say, 
about equal to that in well-ventilated and healthy dwellings: 
At the end of the evening it was 85 per cent., equalling the 
humidity of unhealthy dwellings. The saturation of the air 
by carbonic acid gas amounted to six times the normal quantity 
in respirable air, and was 1-9 per 1000. At the end of the 
representation it stood at 4-3 per 1000, constituting a change 
in the respirable air capable of producing a deleterious effect 
on the lungs of people accustomed to breathe pure air. It 
would be well if similar experiments were undertaken in the 
theatres of London, since the fatigue, headache, and thirst in- 
separable from an evening spent at some of them point unmis- 
takably to an excess of carbonic acid and want of ventilation. 

It is pleasing to hear on the authority of the Marquis of 
Hertford himself, that owing to his exertions the stage is in a 
much more satisfactory condition than it has been for some 
time past, and that the more crying evils have been remedied 
or removed. It would however be more satisfactory if the Lord 
Chamberlain’s belief were shared by others competent to judge, 
so that the alleged improvement might be authenticated beyond 
the official ipse dixit; for there are not wanting some who 
doubt the fact, and one journal—the Athenaum—has actually 
characterized the Lord Chamberlain's assertion as ‘‘ Bounce”— 
a mild form, we presume, if a not uncommon imental disease 
So far the Marquis has shown no particular fitness for the 
censorship, or direction, or improvement, or encouragement of 
the drama: what he has done has at best shown his qualifica- 
tions to preside over a Paving Board in warm climates. 

It seems that the metropolis is not to be deprived entirely of 
Annual International Exhibitions, for it is announced that 
‘‘arrangements have been concluded with the Council of the 
Royal Albert Hall for an Annual International Exhibition of 
Fine Arts, to be opened about the commencement of April. 
The Exhibition will be organized by Mr. J. H. Gammon, 
formerly connected with the Belgian department of the Annual 
International Exhibitions.” If it is not to be more useful or 
more interesting than the last International Exhibition, it 
might appropriately open and close on the 1st of the month 
named. 

The analytical program is bearing fruit, and the next 
generation will be in no doubt as to the intention of composers 
of the present day. We had an oratorio recently, with an 
‘‘ analysis " made under the composer's direction ; and now the 
Edinburgh Professor has himself ‘‘done’’ an “ analysis” of 
hisown march. If the public is to be so instructed; the teaching 
should be on the best possible authority, and that ought to be 
the composer's. But it is bad policy for the composer ; for if 
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his work have a thousand hearers, they are likely to find oy 
more beauties than the composer can indicate, even with 
all possible candour and _ self-satisfaction. Generally the 
“ analysis” isa nuisance ; music is not yet an exact science ; 
and hardly any two individuals would take the same view of 
passage of instrumental music. And this very vagueness jg 
often a chief charm. 


Mr. Cummings suggests a stained memorial window jp 
Westminster Abbey near Sir W. S. Bennett's grave, which 
may serve to indicate the last resting-place of the English 
musicians who are interred close by. The idea is good, and 
funds would be readily found. We trust that if carried out, 
a bold and visible design may be chosen, and that no attempt 
may be made to commemorate musicians, in a manner analo. 
gous to the Engineers’ window, which includes members of that 
profession from Cheops to Stephenson. 


The death of Signor Agnesi—an artist of the first rank—is 
a great loss to music. He had a fine voice, was a good 
musician, and thoroughly conscientious; he could enter into 
the spirit of the most varied styles, and whatever he did 
was done well. Excellent in Italian opera, he was equally 
successful in Handel’s oratorios at the Crystal Palace Festival 
and at Exeter Hall. He wasanative of Belgium, and received 
his musical education at the Conservatoire at Brussels. He 
was a member of the Drury Lane Opera Company at the time 
of his death, and it will be no easy task to find a fit successor. 


The Atheneum of Feb. 18, had an odd notice of the funeral 
of Sir W. Sterndale Bennett, from which we extract the first 
and Jast sentences : 


‘‘A funeral musical service in Westminster Abbey will be 
always solemn and imposing, owing to the magnificent interior 
through which the voices of the choir, sustained only by the 
organ, penetrate, and to the influence exercised by the deceased 
person over the sympathies of the congregation.” 


After stating that ‘the Protestant Church” is not well 
supplied with funeral services, and suggesting that Mozart's 
“Requiem,” or that by Cherubini, might be used, “ adapted 
to the English service,” the writer concludes : 


“The great artistic sensation last Saturday was in the 
Handelian jubilant burst, ‘His body is buried in peace.” It 
was as refreshing and as consolatory as the joyful strains of a 
military band over the burial of a gallant soldier.” 


The following notice of W. S. Bennett, in Professor Ellas 
Record, twenty years ago, is a becoming tribute to his genius 
at his début at the Musical Union in 1845 :— 


“Sa conscience est sa muse. Musicians there are, players 
and composers, in London, without a tithe of the genius and 
acquirement of Sterndale Bennett, enjoying an undue portion 
of public favour : but this arises from the nae ge — 
of an artist refusing to court popularity by the degradation 0 
his art. We own that an artist may be justified in supplying 
the necessities of his existence by stooping to gain the approba- 
tion of the million, but rather than condescend to the ‘ means 
we see at work:to curry favour in high places, and to make up 
a ‘round sum “from a ‘ sensual exhibition’ of most prmreeA 
tory music, our native composer would prefer to retire to the 
quiet enjoyment of his domestic happiness, and the pe 
companionship of his muse. Our countryman is too righ . 
his opinions on art to suit our views entirely, and pe 
delights only to revel in the classical purities of the nad 
imaginative German masters, we find also pleasure In — 
to the lighter ware of the more fanciful productions 0 a 
Italian and French school. Sterndale Bennett annually olte g 
some tribute to the shrine of his muse, and, with a well ap 
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inted orchestra, and a good selection of music, his concert is 
entitled, in our opinion, to the patronage of every lover of the 
high order of art. The beautiful overture to “ The Naiades,” 
his pianoforte concertos, and numerous fugitive pieces, are the 
finished works of a highly cultivated musician ; we would like 
to tempt him to write more for stringed instruments ; as it is, 
the art is much indebted to him for many valuable additions to 
the ‘repertoire’ of chamber music, and we trust that the Sestet 
chosen for this day’s performance will raise him still higher in 
the opinion of unbiassed critics.” 


The following statement, kindly furnished by Messrs Puttick 
and Simpson, will be read with a melancholy interest by all 
jovers of Art. Not that the prices realized represent the in- 
trinsic value of the Art material: but rather the price paid for 
this plus the fortuitous circumstance, the judicious puffing, the 
lucky title, and the popularity obtained by public performance 
and systematic and energetic pushing. Still, allowing for all] 
this, and for the knowledge by the Trade of past success and 
future capabilities, the sums paid were really astounding ; and 
one would almost think that the excitement of competition led 
some of the bidders beyond the bounds of prudence : 


The sale by auction of the Stock of Music Plates and Copy - 
rights of Messrs. Hopwood and Crew, by, Messrs. Puttick and 
Simpson, of Leicester Square, is remarkable for the large, and 
in many cases extraordinary prices obtained. Among the 
more prominent may be cited Blamphin’s “ Dreaming of 
Angels,” £63 163.; his “Just touch the Harp gently,” 
$113 15s.; and ‘“ Pretty Swallow,” £69; Signor Campana’s 
“Speak to me,” £110; ‘* The Scout,” by the’same Composer, 
(rendered famous by Mr. Santley,) £312; Clifton’s “ As 
welcome as the flowers in May,” £72; and “It’s really very 
singulary £82 10s.; Coote (C.) ‘* Archery Galop,” £96 ; 
“Awfully Jolly Waltz,” £94 10s.; ‘ Burlesque Valse,” 
£175 10s.; ‘*The Cornflower Valse,” £132; Clifton (H.) 
“Pulling hard against the Stream,” £67 10s. ; ‘* Robinson 
Crusoe,” £132 ; ‘* Where there’sa will there’s a way,” £61 10s. ; 
“Wait for the turn of the Tide,” £75; Hobson’s ‘‘ Come 
sing to me,” £83 15s.; ‘‘ Complaints, or the Ills of Life,” 
£85 10s. ; Howard (R.) “* You'll never miss the water till the 
well runs dry,” £165; Coote’s ‘‘ Just Out Galop,” £73 12s. ; 
“Pretty Bird Valse,” £66 6s. The ‘* Prince Imperial Galop ” 
was knocked down to Mr. J. Williams for £990, the largest 
price, we believe, ever obtained for a single piece of Dance 
Music. Coote’s “‘Sweetly Pretty Valse,” £245; Hobson's 
Popular Favourites for the Pianoforte, £412 10s.; Buckley’s 
“Come where the moonbeams linger,” £157 10s. ; Clifton (H.) 
“Very suspicious,” £330; “Folly and Fashion,” £72 10s. ; 
Hunt (G. W.) “ The Belle of the Ball,” £90; Coote, ‘* The 
Encore Galop,” £122 8s.; ‘*The Snowdrift Galop,” £561 ; 
Coote and ‘linney’s Ball Room Album, £110, Read (J.) 
“Down by the old mill stream,” £78. ; Thomas (R. J.) “The 
birds will come again,” £153 ; Vane (B.) ‘I never was meant 
for the sea,” £85; ‘Fizz Galop,” by Tinney, £76 14s. 
Robert Coote’s Ball Room Guide, £150. The total amount 
realized by the sale was nearly £15,000. ' 


The Directors of the Philharmonic Society hsve issued their 
prospectus for the sixty-third season, 1875. Mr. W. G. 
Cusins retains his post as conductor. In addition to the more 
generally known works of Beethoven, Haydn, Mozart, Men- 
delssohn, Spohr, W. S. Bennett, &c., &c., the following im- 
portant compositions will be included in the programs during 
the season : Symphony, ‘Im Walde” (first time in England), 
J. Raff; Suite in D (first time), Lachner ; Symphony (first 
‘me in England), Rubinstein; Variations on a Theme by 
Haydn (first time), Brahms; Choral Symphony, No. 9, Beet- 
oven; “* The Seasons,” Spohr; Symphony in B flat, Schu- 
mann; Overtures, “Die Braut von Messina” (first time), 
Schumann ; * Fierrabras,” Schubert ; Introductions, ‘* Tristan 
td Isolde,” and Huldigungs Marsch (first time), Wagner ; 





Overtures, ‘‘ Les Abencerrages,” Cherubini ; and ‘ Zweikamp/” 
(first time), Spohr; Choral Works, The Choral Fantasia, 
**Calm Sea, and Prosperous Voyage,” Beethoven; Festival 
Overture, Benedict ; Music to the ‘* Tempest,” Sullivan. Mr. 
G. A. Macfarren has accepted a commission to write an orches- 
tral work for the Society, which will be produced during the 
season. It had been decided before Sir Sterndale Bennett’s 
lamented death to give, in the course of the season, his Sacred 
Cantata, “* The Woman of Samaria ;” its performance has been 
arranged for the first concert of the season, March 18th. On 
the same occasion will also be performed Sir Sterndale Bennett's 
last compositions—the Orchestral Prelude to the music of 
Sophocles’ ‘‘ Ajax” (second time of performance) and the 
‘* Funeral March ” from the same work (first time of perform- 
ance) ; both written expressly for the Philharmonic Society. 


Professor Ella announces the eight matinées of his own 
society, the ‘Musical Union.” The Professor, in his pro- 
spectus, states that he holds in his possession, from all artists 
engaged by him, letters containing the most cordial assurance 
of friendship, and that on his birthday, telegrams, letters, and 
presents were received by him from musical friends in Russia, 
Austria, Italy, and France. 


Dr. Wylde and Herr W. Ganz announce six grand orchestra 
concerts of the New Philharmonic Society on Saturday after- 
noons. No evening meetings for the present. The program 
of every concert will include a symphony by one of the 
following composers :—Beethoven, Schubert, Spohr, Schumann, 
Mendelssohn, or Raff ; a Concerto by one of the great masters; 
and a pianoforte solo; besides overtures and the usual amount 
of vocal music. The following works, not previously performed 
at these concerts, will be given in the ensuing season, namely 
—Raff's Symphony, entitled ‘Leonora ;” Rheinberger’s 
‘** Wallenstein” Symphony; Brahms’s Hungarian Dances ; 
Raff's pianoforte Concerto; and J. F. Barnett’s “‘ Lay of the 
Last Minstrel.” 


It is with the greatest satisfaction that we announce the 
financial success of Mr. Kuhe’s Brighton Festival. It has been 
a success artistically ever since it has been started ; but it has 
always, hitherto, involved a pecuniary loss. ‘This year how- 
ever, the tables are turned, and the Founder will receive a 
solid if inadequate recompense for his energy and skill. 
May this reward increase and increase in future years. 








Music or THE Heap ano Heart.—There is a strong tendency 
with many people to look upon music as a mere amusement, and 
to decry all music from which they fail to derive such pleasure as 
one gets from eating and drinking, or any other merely sensual 
enjoyment, as purely Scientific. People are fond of contrasting 
‘music of the head ” with ‘‘ music of the heart,” generally classing 
under the former term all music that they do not like, and under 
the latter all music that they do. Now the enjoyment derived 
from music is much of the same kind as that derived from the 
contemplation of a fine painting or statue, a beautiful face or 
form, or from fine poetry. Music to be beautiful must needs be 
scientific, that is, it must ‘follow the fundamental laws of the art, 
just as a painting must follow the laws of perspective, anatomy, 
and colouring. By scientific we mean in accordance with laws 
that are discoverable by science. A composition, as a logically 
consistent whole, must have its why and wherefore, and be capable 
of analysis into mutually dependent parts. But the enjoyment to 
be derived from it as a work of at does not depend upon the 
recognition of such analysis by the listener, any more than the 
enjoyment of a painting depends upon our recognition of the 
correctness of its anatomy and perspective. The beauty of both 
composition and painting is instinctively felt—Atlantic Monthly. 
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PROFESSOR ELLA ON HAYDN, MOZART, 
AND BEETHOVEN. 


Professor Ella recently delivered the first of three lec- 
tures on the Immortal Vienna Triad—Haydn, Mozart, 
and Beethoven, at the London Institution, Finsbury 
Circus. The Professor addressed his audience as 
follows :— 


“Twenty years have elapsed since I first had the 
honour to lecture in this Institution, and I lament to 
state, that with the solitary exception of that branch 
of the art, fostered by the religious sentiment of the 
people, music in London, at the present time, is in a 
most unsatisfactory condition. We have yet no 
National Academy of Music, no Public Musical 
Library, no Musical Institute, and no National Opera ; 
and where formerly good orchestral concerts were to 
be heard in the City and West End, our chief enter- 
tainments are chamber and ballad concerts, and those 
tristes plaisirs, which a French critic christens ‘ piano- 
forte recitals.’ ”’ 

“‘Metastasio one hundred years ago, and, more 
recently, Wagner, have declared that the throne of 
music 18 the Lyrical Drama. This interesting and 
instructive branch of secular vocal music, which 
flourished fifty years ago at Drury Lane and Covent 
Garden, has no locus standi at the present time! That 
most accomplished musician and critic, biographer of 
Mozart, Novello’s intimate friend, the late Mr. Holmes, 
predicted the vulgarising of Art, from the admixture of 
clap-trap songs—as Spohr records of his experience in 
London—a street ballad on programs by the side of 
the chefs d’euvre of Haydn, Mozart, and Beethoven. 
Popularising a taste for high art with such medley 
programs is a fallacy. The attempt has brought to 
grief every one who has ventured to risk the experi- 
ment, from Jullien to Mellon. Indeed, I was once 
told by a Chief Commissioner of the Insolvent Debtors’ 
Court, Mr. Reynolds, that I was almost the only 
musical entrepreneur in London that had not honoured 
his Court with my presence. In a few words let me 
state that the enormous outlay for a complete band 
and chorus, and solo singers adequate to produce effect 
in our monster halls, deters young composers from the 
trial of new works; and thus we have little novelty, 
and so frequent repetitions of the few colossal produc- 
tions familiar to the general public. This fact deter- 
mined me to reserve for my Societa Lirica Haydn's 
** Seasons,” from which I have culled a bouquet of 
lovely flowers for our entertainment this evening—a 
work, said the late George Hogarth, shamefully 
neglected in London, and, as I see announced, to be 
performed this week at Paris for the first time the last 
quarter of a century.” 

After a brief sketch of the life and works of Haydn, 
with personal anecdotes, and a description of seeing 
the long-lost hidden skull of the composer, at the 
residence of the Baron Rokitanzky, the Professor 
directed the performance of the iy OE ey in 
addition to some eighteen numbers from the ‘ Sea- 


” 
sons, 


contained a fragment of quartet 83, “All my 
strength is gone; a Theme from quartet 82, an- 
dante; and the “God preserve the Emperor”)— 


with a short analysis of each movement. The theatre 
of the Institution was crowded, and the lecture ap- 
plauded by an enthusiastic auditory. The vocalists 





ee | 


were—Soprani—Mrs. Arrowsmith and Mdme. Erngt. 
Contralti—Mrs. Bradshaw Mackay and Miss ij): 
Pianoforte—Miss Day ; Violoncello—Mr. Lidel ; Doub, 
Bass—Mr. Rolls ; with the aid of amateurs, members of 
La Societi Lirica, Belgravia, who kindly lend their 
assistance. The music was arranged for a chamber 
band and choir, expressly for this lecture, by Profegso, 
Ella. Mrs. Mackay and the other ladies had evidently 
been well coached up in their parts, and sang with 
taste and intelligence. The band and choir acquitted 
themselves admirably. 





THE DRAMATIC SICK FUND. 


The nineteenth anniversary festival of the Dramatic, 
Equestrian, and Musical Sick Fund Association was 
held on Feb. 10th, Ash Wednesday, at Willis’s Rooms, 
Mr. H. B. Farnie in the chair. This fund was estab. 
lished in 1855 for the purpose of aiding the sick and 
indigent members of the dramatic, equestrian, anj 
musical professions, and relieving their families jp 
distress. 

The company included Mrs. Stirling, Mr. Benjamin 
Webster, Miss Bufton, Mr. Arthur Swanborough, Mr, 
Edward Swanborough, Miss Angelina Claude, Mr, 
Edward Terry, Miss Leighton, Mr. Edward Ledger, 
Miss Maria Jones, Mr. Frank Toole, Mr. T. Beard, 
Miss Erskine, Mr. Hopkins, Miss L. Venne, Mr, (, 
Stuart, Mdlle. Camille Dubois, Mr. J. Clarke, Mr. 
D’Oyly Carte, Miss Kate Vaughan, Mr. Hengler, 
Captain Beaumont, M.P., Mr. Rimmell, Mr.A. Blu 
menthal, Lieutenant Colonel Addison, Mr. Kingsbury, 
Mr. J. W. Anson, Mr. A. Henderson, and many others. 

After the usual loyal toasts : 

The Chairman proposed the toast of the evening— 
‘* Prosperity to the Dramatic, Equestrian, and Musical 
Sick Fund Association.’ Ash Wednesday, he said, 
was the day on which the members of the theatrical 
profession were supposed to sit in sackcloth and ashes. 
The merchant, and other men of business went on as 
before, but the theatrical profession had to sit in en- 
forced idleness. Nevertheless, they had this satisfac- 
tion—their sackcloth was broadcloth or silk or satin, 
and, having enjoyed a good dinner, they could put 
their hands into their pockets to assist those who had 
not. They had an opportunity of exhibiting the best 
of all sympathy—practical sympathy. In no other 
country was an actor so dependent on his comrades as 
in England. Dramatic Art never received encourage. 
ment and protection from the Government. He hoped 
that before long this Art would be thought of, as well 
as the extension of the franchise and the improvement 
of the main drainage. The Lord Chamberlain had of 
late taken the deepest interest in the state of the 
London theatres. Now, he was inclined to consider 
that this indicated the commencement of a new epoch 
in the history of the stage—that the Government was 
about to care for the bodies as well as the souls of 
actors. The time was approaching when the Govern 
ment would not recognise the stage simply by inter- 
ference—when something like a conservatoire on the 
French model would be established—when a theatre 
devoted to the performance of the best plays would be 
adequately subsidised by the State—when an institution 
similar to Greenwich and Chelsea Hospital would be 
provided to decayed actors and actresses. In the 
course of the year 1874 the resources of the institution 
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had often been drawn upon. The committee had 
ttended to 1400 cases of illness, had relieved the 
v ecessities of many unfortunate professionals, and had 
: sued many families from indigence. Thanks to the 
remMssity displayed at the last festival, when Mr. 
Fxenford—of whose recovery from a dangerous illness 
they had heard with great pleasure—occupied the chair, 
the Fund had not been entirely exhausted ; but sub- 
scriptions were still urgently needed, and he hoped that 
- q liberal response would be made to the present appeal. 
He coupled with the toast the name of Mrs. Stirling, 
one of the most accomplished actresses of our day. 

Mrs. Stirling, who was warmly received, said—Of 
all the privileges of the weaker sex—I mean the gentle- 
men, whose privileges are still numberless—there is 
none I feel so disposed to envy as that of which Mr. 
Gladstone has lately availed himself—the privilege of 
resignation. Oh, that I could resign my unenviable if 
honourable premiership with the duty of pleading for 
this charity! Iwish I could hand over that duty to 
some fresh leader in the House of Ladies—some 
younger, fairer, and altogether irresistible successor. 
But man has reserved to his sex the privilege of 
resignation, and so I must still cry, like Sterne’s 
starling, “I can't get out, I can’t get out.” I seem 
gradually to have become that most deeply rooted of 
all things in this Conservative country, running back 
beyond the time of legal memory. As an institution, 
of course, I have my legal rights, chief among them 
the vested right to bore you with this annual appeal. 
Not having the advantage of the lately invented boring 
apparatus, I cannot depend upon my art and repeat 
again and again, “‘ Give, give, give.” I am like a 
daughter of the horse-leech, and, like that troublesome 
animal, wish to bleed you, and then to cure some of 
the ills that flesh is heir to—poverty, sickness, and 
other infirmities which admit of relief by a medicine 
famous in the middle ages under the name of ‘‘ Aurum 
potabile.” I would add “et edibile.” Ladies who 
make speeches at public dinners ought to be allowed 
to talk Latin. The English—this I say for the benefit 
of the gentlemen—is ‘‘ Gold in the shape of eatables 
and drinkables.” On Ash Wednesday, be it remem- 
bered, the Lord Chamberlain, who exercises so vigilant 
acontrol over the ballet, allows Willis’s Rooms to be 
opened to a good many of our profession for their dinner. 
Mr. Hollingshead should have remembered that set off 
when he drew up his remonstrance against Ash Wednes- 
dayevening. If it takes the bread out of some actors’ 
mouths, it helps, thanks to you, to put bread into others. 
But, whatever he may do in the theatre, the Lord 
Chamberlain has no power to open your hearts or close 
your pockets. That is supposed to be my business. A 
brother’s or a sister's need has always been an “ Open 
sesame” to the actor’s heart and hand. With regard 
to the non-professional part of my audience, you know 
the society of the stage is often said to be contagious, 
and why should there not be as much contagion in stage 
generosity as in stage levity, or stage laxity, or stage 
vanity, or any other of the formidable catalogue of 
diseases of which we are supposed to carry about the 
weds with us? So let every actor, and actress too, 
who hears me at once set to work to inoculate as many 
of his or her non-professional neighbours as he can 
reach with that excellent vaccine lymph, the milk of 
uman kindness. This is an age of revivals; another 

has arisen, and brought in his train another 





‘gift of tongues"—Shakespearean tongues now dis- 
coursing or about to discourse with most miraculous 
organ in all manner of theatres, big and little. Thero 
is one play of Shakespeare which I have never seen, 
and which, I may make bold to say you will never see 
—‘* Love’s Labour Lost.” Love's labour is never lost, 
and if my present plea is ‘‘ as you like it,” then I hope 
your contribution will be as I like it—and so we shall 
both be satisfied. And why should this not be the first 
night of a Shakespearean revival! What revival is so 
eminently Shakespearean as reviving hope and health 
in the sick and desponding of Shakespeare’s poor de- 
scendants—aged and ailing and poverty-stricken actors 
and actresses ? Whether there can be any such thing 
as an infallible power is rather a ‘ burning question” 
just now ; but there is one power that I think we shall 
all admit to be infallible—the power of love, that shows 
itself in works of such mercy as was described by 
Shakespeare in the ‘ Merchant of Venice.” And are 
these not genuine works of mercy for the means of 
which I plead? To heal the sick, to feed the hungry, 
to find a stay for the failing steps of age down the 
rugged decline of life, and to secure a decent and quiet 
grave at the bottom. For such good works I plead 
with you to give, and to give liberally. 

It is pleasant to know that the accomplished lady's 
appeal was well responded to in the room; and it has 
since been announced that ‘‘ Baron Grant has sent 
Mrs. Stirling a cheque for £25, as a token of his 
appreciation of her advocacy of the cause of the 
Dramatic Sick Fund at Willis’s Rooms on Ash 
Wednesday.” 





IMPROMPTU. 
To JESSIE. 
If I must say which I love best, 
Of all the flow’rs—as ‘‘ Valentine” ;— 
Then I would pass by all the rest, 
For one I'll call sweet Jessie-mine. 
; M. A. B. 








Piety AND Praycorna.—It is no uncommon thing to witness 
during the performance in a Cuban theatre, a sudden commotion 
among the audience, when all the occupants are seen to cross 
themselves devoutly and are heard to utter ejaculations about 
‘‘ Misericordia’’ and ‘ Maria Santissima.’”’ Every door in the 
theatre is thrown wide open, and the servants of the establish- 
ment stand before them with lighted candles. A tinkling bell 
is ringing somewhere outside the theatre. From my position 
in the stalls I can see into the open street beyond, and anon I 
descry a procession of church dignitaries in full canonicals, the 
first of whom bears the tinkling bell, while the rest carry long 
wax candles, the Host, and the sacred umbrella. Their mission, 
at this hour of the evening, is that of administering the holy 
sacrament to a dying man, and as they pass along the street it 
behoves all occupants of houses, within the route, devoutly to 
acknowledge the procession as it passes. The audience and 
actors accordingly kneel and cross themselves while the holy 
functionaries and. their sacrament are in view. One of the 
ecclesiastical party enters the theatre and glances hurriedly 
within to see that all are in the approved attitude. I am thank- 
ful to find myself doing as the good Catholics are doing, for I 
know that our visitor has no respect of persons or creeds, and 
would call me to order without the least hesitation were I inclined to 
rebel. When the religious ‘‘ function” in the street (all public 
shows, from a bull-fight to high mass, are called “ functions” in 
the Spanish language) is out of sight and hearing, and the candles 
at the door are extinguished, the spectators resume their seats, 
and the farce, “ function,” on the stage, proceeds.—The Pearl of 
the Antilles. 
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MR. KUHE’S BRIGHTON FESTIVAL. 


The energy and determination of Mr. Kuhe in 
endeavouring to perpetuate this annual festival in the 
face of many discouraging circumstances—financial 
and otherwise, attach peculiar interest to it. The 
festival of 1875 opened under very favourable auspices, 
on Tuesday evening Feb. 9, with a miscellaneous 
concert. ‘The Dome concert-room was well filled with 
a ‘brilliant and fashionable” and attentive audience, 
who received the founder of the festival and his chief 
colleagues with enthusiasm. Our space prevents our 
giving more than a cursory glance at the chief items 
in the program. 

The concert opened with the overture to Beethoven's 
‘* Fidelio,” after which a gavotte from the ‘ Mignon” 
of Ambroise Thomas was much relished; Weber's 
Concert-Stiick followed, Mr. Kuhe playing the solo 
part with great and brilliant effect; he was admirably 
supported by the orchestra. M. Sainton played the 
andante and finale from Mendelssohn's violin concerto 
with elegance and finish : his steady and self-possessed 
style would be preferred by many to the more excited 
efforts of the great virtuosii The symphony was 
Haydn's No. 1 in C, an old and familiar favourite, yet 
always fresh and charming. The performance of the 
symphony left nothing to be desired. A tribute to 
the memory of Sir William Sterndale Bennett 
followed: Chopin’s ‘‘ Marche Funebre,” played with 
great fervour and solemnity, during which every one 
in the room rose and remained standing to the end. 
In the second part of the program Meyerbeer’s 
“ L’Etoile du Nord” furnished an instrumental selec- 
tion, with solos by MM. Sainton (violin), Radcliff 
(flute), Barret (oboe), Lazarus (clarinet), Howard 
Reynolds (cornet), and Hughes (ophicleide). Miss 
Edith Wynne sang an air from Gounod’s “ Sappho,” 
a new song by Arthur Sullivan called “ Living 
Poems,” and Professor Oakeley’s ‘‘ Tears, idle tears.” 
The overture to Auber’s ‘ Crown Diamonds” was the 
finale to this most successful opening night. 

On Thursday evening, the 11th, Bach’s Matthew 
Passion was performed. There was a fair but by no 
means a crowded audience. The rendering, as a whole, 
was satisfactory. Mr. Cummings, who had the part of 
the Evangelist, delivered his trying recitatives in a 
manner which no living tenor can surpass; a deep 
and reverential feeling was apparent throughout. 
Mdme. Otto Alvsleben and Miss A. Sterling got 
through their parts fairly well, and Mr. Lewis Thomas 
took the bass part which was originally allotted to the 
late Signor Agnesi. The chorus, considering the 
nature of the music, were more correct than might 
have been expected ; and the band left little to desire. 
M. Sainton played his obbligato accompaniment to the 
contralto air to perfection, and Messrs. Lazarus and 
Barret excelled in their prominent clarinet and oboe 
parts. The audience did not appear greatly interested. 
Associations of names, the solemn subject, and _per- 
sistent praise on the part of the public’s educators, 
make many endure this music, and the chorales appeal 
to everybody's taste; but the recitatives and some of 
the choruses are out of the sympathy of the bulk of 
hearers, who are not altogether sorry when it is over. 
Performed in a church as a service of the season, its 
effect is much enhanced; but it can never be really 
popular” in a concert-room. 
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On the following day (Friday) there was an afte. 
noon performance of ‘classical ’’ music, the first piece 
in the program being Sir W. 8. Bennett's concert. 
overture “ ‘The Wood-nymphs.” It is a charming work, 
was well rendered, and well received. The “ Lohengrin" 
music was over the heads of the audience, who ap. 
parently did not know what to make of it. They werg 
more pleased—and we can hardly blame them—yit) 
the A minor concerto of Schumann, splendidly giyey 
as to technique, and with excellent taste and finish, 
by that charming pianist Fraulein Krebs. The 
lady also played Liszt’s Hungarian Rhapsody, No, 
4, and in acknowledgment of her recall, ono of 
Schumann’s Trawmeswirren. Sir Julius Benedict 
conducted his ‘ Tempest’’ overture, which ended the 
first part. He looked well and vigorous, and anything 
but three score and ten. Beethoven's U minor 
symphony, and a _ selection from Mendelssohn's 
“‘ Midsummer Night's Dream” music, filled up the 
afternoon. Miss Alice Fairman sang twice, and 
received due recognition. 

On Saturday afternoon, the 13th, Sir Michael Costa's 
‘‘ Naaman”’ was performed, conducted by the com. 
poser. Sir Michael it appears has displeased some one, 
and so he was to be awarded a cool reception, and his 
work was to be depreciated. The reception, however, 
was warm enough to satisfy any one, and the worst 
that is said of his work is, that it has been, helped by 
the composer’s ability and position, and that it is not 
likely to be performed so often after the author’s death 
as now. We earnestly deprecate the opportunity of 
testing the truth of the prediction, and will gladly 
have ‘* Naaman,” and conducted by Costa, as often as 
possible. One thing is quite certain, that ‘* Naaman” 
is not the only work that benefits by Sir Michael's 
conducting. The principal vocalists were Mdme. Otto 
Alvsleben, Mr. Suter, Mrs. Patey, (not Madame Pite, 
if the Parisians will forgive us,) Messrs. Montem 
Smith and Rigby, and Mr. Santley. We need not say 
a word as to the way in which they performed their 
task. The band and chorus were good—a few more 
voices woukl have been an improvement—and of course 
were wellin hand. The audience were enthusiastic ; 
there was no coolness during the performance of the 
work, nor at its conclusion ; and ‘* Naaman,” as is the 
rule whenever given, afforded another triumph for its 
author and conductor. 

The evening of Monday, the 15th, was a popular 
night. We need only mention a few of the more promi- 
nent numbers. Nicolai’s overture to ‘‘ The Merry W ives of 
Windsor” opened the concert, and Mr. Sullivan's 
** Overture di Ballo,” was conducted by the composer. 
Mr. Kuhe played Liszt’s Hungarian Fantasia capitally, 
and Mr. V. Collins a violin concerto by Paganini. 
Mr. Radcliff had a flute solo on Rossini’s “ Mary 
Stuart,” anda “ Faust” selection brought out all the 
leading instrumentalists. Mr. Hughes also played “0 
ruddier than the cherry” on the ophicleide. Miss 
Blanche Cole (encored in the Shadow Seng) and 
Signor Conti were the vocalists. ; 

On Tuesday night, Feb. 16, was given Mr. John 
Francis Barnett’s “ Lay of the Last Minstrel,” the 
composer conducting. To this work full justice has 
been done recently in our columns. It was well 
rendered, and Mr. Barnett had a recall, the heartiness 
of which was unmistakeable. The Brighton Guardian 
says: “ The composer intended not only to depict the 
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religious quietude of the monastery itself and its peace- 
fal life, but also the beauty and soothing effect of the 
jandscape When seen at the calm vesper hour. The 
second movement is melodious and impassioned ; but 
the scherzo is the gem of the work, and it was heartily 
encored. In delicacy of orchestration, it will bear 
comparison with the best models, and the use of the 
fute to express elfish glee and exultation is unique 
and successful. A national flavour is imparted in some- 
thing of the manner adopted by Mendelssohn in his 
« Isles of Fingal.” The overture to “* Tannhduser” began 
the concert ; the symphony was that left unfinished by 
Schubert, in B minor; the two Hungarian dances, 
arranged for orchestra by Brahms. Solos were played 
by Mr. Lazarus, who gave the adagio from Spohr’s 
second concerto ; by Mr. Kuhe, who played Mendels- 
gohn’s favourite rondo in B minor; and by M. 
Sainton, who performed variations on ‘‘ The Last Rose 
of Summer.” Auber’s overture to “ Fra Diavolo” 
closed the night's performance. Malle. Johanna Levier 
sang three songs, in each of which she was encored. 

Qn Thursday evening, Gounod’s ‘‘Gallia,” originally 
produced in Brighton under the composer's direction, 
was the first piece. Mr. Kuhe conducted it with great 
care. Mdme. Lemmens-Sherrington sang the soprano 
solos, previously allotted to Mrs. Weldon, for whom 
the music was written, and the elegance of her style 
carried her well through her task, and made a deep 
impression. Sir Michael Costa, who had undertaken 
to conduct Mr. Macfarren’s oratorio was heartily 
received. The performance was hardly satisfactory : 
the chorus were unsteady, and the band not much 
better. More rehearsals were needed for a good ren- 
dering of this last addition to the English school of 
composition. The utmost exertions of Sir Michael 
Costa could not preserve the requisite discipline. Miss 
Antoinete Sterling, with one exception, left little to be 
desired; her clear enunciation and her powerful 
declamation told well. Mdme. Lemmens-Sherrington 
sang the music of Salome charmingly. Mr. Edward 
Lloyd proved that his industry and talent combined 
with his natural gifts enable him to hold his own any- 
where. Mr. Santley, as the Baptist, sang in his usual 
style. The chorus, ‘‘This is my beloved son,” and 
the quartet, ‘‘ Blessed are they which are persecuted,” 
were encored. The audience were well satisfied with 
the work. 

The second “popular” concert on Friday night 
drew an audience large and appreciative, who encored 
almost everything. The novelty of the night was the 
frst orchestral performance in Brighton of Gounod’s 
“Funeral March of Marionette,” of which Mr. Kuhe had 
played the pianoforte arrangement twice during his re- 
titals. It was much enjoyed bythe audience and obtained 
avociferous encore. Mr. Kuheconductedit. The rest 
ofthe orchestral program was well played under Mr. 
Kingsbury'’s direction. Mr. Kuhe played Moscheles’ 
“Recollections of Ireland; and M. Sainton his 
urangement of Scotch airs. Mdme. Lemmens-Sher- 
nngton and Miss Charteris were the vocalists. 

“The Messiah” was given on Saturday afternoon, 
ind attracted an overflowing audience. Many persons 
vere turned from the doors. The oratorio was 
ulmirably performed under the direction of Mr. F. 
Kingsbury. The vocalists were Mdme. Lemmens- 
ig Miss Julia Elton, Mr. Pearson, and Mr. 

wis Thomas, Mr. Sims Reeves was engaged, but 





did not make his appearance. Mr. Pearson therefore 
sang all the tenor music, and acquitted himself well. 

Monday night, February 21st, was set apart for the 
special benefit of Mr. Kuhe, and the founder of the 
Festival conducted the ‘ Creation.” There was a full 
audience, and the chorus sang their best and achieved 
a great success. The soloists were Mdme. Lemmens- 
Sherrington, Mr. E. Lloyd, and Mr. Lewis Thomas, 
and they acquitted themselves admirably. At the 
conclusion of the oratorio, the National Anthem was 
sung, and the Festival was brought to a triumphant 
conclusion. 








SCOTLAND. 


On the afternoon of Saturday, Feb. 6, the Theatre 
Royal, the principal place of amusement in this city, 
was burnt to the ground. The fire is said to have 
originated in an explosion of the gas connected with 
the lime-light apparatus employed in the pantomime. 
This is the third time the Theatre Royal has been 
burned down within forty years—the first time being 
in 1848, and the next in 1865. On the second 
occasion the Dean of Guild of the city, while directing 
the operations of the firemen, was killed by the falling 
of one of the walls. There has been no loss of life in 
the last conflagration, though an immense crowd 
assembled to witness it. All the properties in the 
theatre were burnt, including those for the pantomime 
of ‘‘ Jack and the Beanstalk,” which was running, and 
those for the revival of ‘‘ Rob Roy,” which was to be 
played in two or three weeks. The actors have lost 
their personal wardrobes, the director of the band two 
valuable violins and all his music, and among Mr. 
Wyndham’s papers burned in the treasury were 
several books of plays of the late Charles Kean, with 
his parts ‘‘ marked” by himself. The building was 
valued at £12,000, for which amount it was insured. 
Mr. Wyndham’s properties were worth £7000 at a 
moderate estimate, and the company’s private property 
£1000, so that the total loss may be put at £20,000. 
Mr. Wyndham was only insured for £4000, and of 
course none of the actors had their effects insured. A 
restaurant attached tothe theatre was also burned, 
and the loss there is over £1000. We understand that 
arrangements are being made to rebuild the Theatre 
Royal, from designs by the eminent architect, Mr. 
Phipps, whose reputation as a designer of his class of 
buildings is thoroughly established. 

On Feb. 9 Mr. Henry Smart’s ‘‘ Jacob” was per- 
formed at Edinburgh with a chorus of about one 
hundred voices. There was no band, the organ and 
pianoforte being the substitute. 


The Reid Concert, which before Professor Oakeley 
occupied the University chair, used to be an ordinary 
selection of trashy ballads and hack opera songs, has 
been gradually increasing in health and strength, and 
is now developed into an Orchestral Festival, of which 
the Reid Concert forms the chief and most popular 
portion. Mr. Hallé’s band were engaged, as on previous 
occasions, and we need hardly add that if there has not 
been much change, they certainly have not deteriorated. 
The double-bass players now have all adopted the four 
strings of the German instrument, increasing the com- 
pass downwards. ‘The singers were Miss Edith Wynne 
and Mr. Edward Lloyd; and Mdme. Norman Neruda 
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appeared as solo violinist at the evening concert. The 
morning’s program was as follows :— 
Overture—“ Naiades ” Sir W. S. Bennett. 
Air—‘‘ From mighty kings,” Handel. 
Miss Edith Wynne. 
Concerto in C Minor, No. 3 Beethoven. 
Pianoforte—Mr. Charles Hallé. 
Aria—“ Our hearts in childhood’s morn entwining.” Gluck. 
Mr. Edward Lloyd. 
Symphony in D—* Prague ”’ 
Overture-—“ Richard III” 
Preambulum, Air, Passepied, and Gigue in G 
Mr. Charles Hallé. 
Avia" Pur dicesti ” oi. cccccdccscacssndecseces oove 
Miss Edith Wynne. 
Orchestral Pieces— 
(a.) ‘* Abends ” 
(b.) * Liebeslied ” (The tempest) 
Aria—“ Salve dimora” (Faust) 
Mr. Edward Lloyd. 
Violin Obbligato, Herr Strauss. 
Overture—“ Rienzi ”’ Wagner. 


Out of respect to the memory of the great musician 
whose remains have just been consigned to Westminster 
Abbey, it was resolved to introduce his ‘ Naiades.” 
Written before he left England, but published at 
Leipsic, the ‘ Naiades’’ overture has been a steady 
favourite in the Gewandhaus concerts. It was played 
with great feeling. Mr. Hallé almost surpassed him- 
self, and he was worthily supported by his band. At 
the close there was a very hearty burst of applause. 
Mozart’s Symphony in D was written for the winter 
concerts at Prague, whence its name, which distin- 
guishes it from another symphony in the same key 
written for Paris. Volkmann’s “ Richard I/I.” is a 
curious specimen of that Hungarian composer, instru- 
mented somewhat after the manner of Wagner; ‘ The 
Campbells are coming” is an odd air to introduce in 
such a work. The movements by Bach, played in Mr. 
Hallé’s own graceful style, were much enjoyed. The 
little orchestral piece by Raff was soft and monotonous ; 
the ‘‘ Liebeslied” by Taubert, melodious and thoroughly 
popular, with a piquant and effective pizziccato string 
accompaniment, was encored. Wagner's earliest over- 
ture, with additional trumpets and side drums, had a 
really grand effect. Miss Wynne and Mr. Lloyd both 
acquitted themselves well. 

In the evening, at the thirty-fifth Reid Concert (the 
tenth under the present Professor), there was not a 
vacant seat anywhere. The following was the pro- 
gram :— , 

Introduction, Pastorale, Minuet, and March .... General Reid. 
Overture—* Athalie ”’ Mendelssohn. 
Air—‘' Dove Sono” (Nozze di Figaro) Mozart. 


Miss Edith Wynne. 
Concerto in A Minor Viotti. 
Violin—Mdme. Norman-Neruda. 
Air—* O, ’tis a glorious sight " (Oberon) ....... Weber. 
Mr. Edward Lloyd. 
Symphony in D, No. 2 Beethoven. 
Overture—‘* Hamlet" Niels Gade. 
Solos, pianoforte—(a.) Nocturne in E, No.18 .. Chopin. 
(b.) Noveletten in E, andin D Schumann. 
Mr. Charles Hallé. 
Air—‘ Tears, idle tears " (The Princess) H. 8. Oakeley. 
Miss Edith Wynne. 
Orchestral Piece—Two Hungarian Dances Brahma. 
Air—* Love in her eyes sits playing ” Handel. 
Mr. Edward Lloyd. 


Overture—* Leonora" No 1 Beethoven. 


The usual selection from General Reid’s music received 
the usual honours, the audience rising at “‘ The Garb 
of Old Gaul.” The “ Athalie” overture went well, and 





= 
had a warm reception. Viotti’s concerto, recently re. 
suscitated by Mdme. Norman-Neruda, was played With 
exquisite tone and perfect execution; the audieng 
were carried beyond the ordinary limits of applays, 
The band did all justice to the orchestration. In No.9 
of Beethoven’s Symphonies, a more perfect renderi, 

would have been hardly possible. In his “ Hamjy* 
the composer has given us an interesting embodiment 
of the spirit of Shakespeare's drama. It was way 
played, and the short pianoforte pieces were well chosen 
The two Hungarian dances have been effectively =. 
ranged for the orchestra by the composer. They both 
are remarkably characteristic. The ‘ Leonora” over. 
ture with which the concert concluded, is generally 
understood to have been the original one to “ Fidelio” 
which was withdrawn as not satisfying Beethoven, 
‘Dove sono” was charmingly sung by Miss Wynne, 

We have spoken before of the high merit of Profegsoy 
Oakeley’s song: why he should lessen its effect by y. 
printing an old magazine article we cannot understand: 
unless he thought that Tennyson was not understood 
so far north. He might as well have appended to the 
‘“‘ Athalie” a few pages of commentary from “ Johp 
Brown's Self-interpreting Bible.” Miss Wynne sang 
well, the band and the harpist (Mr. Streathers) played 
well, and the song was encored and repeated. Mr, 
Lloyd sang his two songs with his usual good taste, 
and in his own style; we are glad to see that this 
gentleman refrains from mimicry—a failing in most of 
our rising tenor-singers. Altogether the Reid Concert 
was a great and well deserved success. 

The third and last festival concert took place on the 
evening of the 15th. The orchestral selections were: 
Overtures, ‘‘ Medea,” Cherubini; ‘* Genoveva,” Schu. 
mann; and “ Vestale,” Spontini; Schubert’s fine Syn. 
phony in C minor; Mendelssohn’s “ Rondo brillante,” 
and ‘Les Préludes,” Liszt. Mdme. Norman-Neruda 
played a Ballad and Polonaise, by Vieuxtemps, and 
was applauded to the echo. The vocalists were Miss 
Edith Wynne and Mr. Lloyd: the former singing 
Mozart’s ‘‘ Mi tradi’? and Gounod’s “ Sappho” with 
great success ; Mr. Lloyd a song by Professor Oakeley, 
‘“’Tis not alone,” and another by Molique, ‘‘ When the 
moon is brightly shining.” The three concerts forming 
the ‘‘ festival,” have given great satisfaction, and great 
credit is due to Professor Oakeley for the manner in 
which éverything has been carried out. 


On Feb. 15 the “ Creation” was performed at Glasgow 
by the Glasgow Choral Union; and the ‘‘ Messiah” was 
given on the 20th. Mr. Lambeth has resumed his post 
as conductor. 

The Dundee Amateur Choral Union gave their 
second concert of the season on Tuesday, Feb. 16th, 
in the Kinnaird Hall. The vocalists were Miss Rose 
Hersee, Mr. Pearson, Mr. Wadmore, and Mr. Whitney. 
The orchestra consisted of forty-five performers, con- 
ducted by Signor Alberto Randegger, and Mr. Henry 
Nagel. ‘The first part consisted of ‘The Praise of 
Jehovah,” by C. M. von Weber; the second of “ Fridolin,” 
by Alberto Randegger. The performance was exceed- 
ingly satisfactory, and reflected great credit on all 
concerned, 

The last orchestral concert in Dundee took place on 
Feb. 17. The audience was larger than usual. 
fessor Oakeley’s newly-scored “Funeral March ” and 
his ‘‘ Edinburgh March” were excellent performances. 
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The composer’s Own direction of them added to their 
eficiency. Sir W. 8. Bennett’s “ Paradise and the 
Peri” was given, and inspired the greatest interest ; 
and Mendelssohn’s Scotch Symphony was exceedingly 
well played. Mr. Pearson sang ‘‘ Come into the garden, 
Maud,” and a “Serenade” by Schubert; and Mr. 
Whitney, Mozart’s “‘ Qui sdegno,” and Mendelssohn’s 
“J’m a Roamer.” 








IRELAND. 


Dustin, Feb. 23rd. 

Mdme. Campobello-Sinico has been giving a series 
of very successful concerts in Dublin. The large Hall 
in the Exhibition Palace was filled at her first appear- 
ance with an audience who gave her a hearty welcome. 
Mdme. Stella Bonheur was exceedingly well received. 
Sig. Campobello and Sig. Urio have also added to their 
«Jaurels.”’ One of the most popular works given has 
peen the selection from ‘ Il Talismano,” and the mis- 
cellaneous music has been chosen with taste and 
executed with perfection. Sig. Tito Mattei’s mar- 
yellous pianoforte playing delighted everybody. 


Beurast, February 24th. 


In the Theatre Royal (Mr. J. F. Warden lessee and 
manager) Miss Wallis who, on the 6th inst., con- 
cluded her engagement for twelve nights, was suc- 
ceeded by Miss Helen Barry and Mr. David Fisher, 
who assisted conjointly for a fortnight. Mr. Fisher 
has remained on during the week impersonating as 
the Abbe Latour in ‘‘ The Dead Heart.” The part of 
Catherine is being played by Miss Maude Haydon. 
Mr. Arthur Lloyd, the well-known comic vocalist, 
will appear for six nights at the theatre, commencing 
next Monday evening, March ist. The pantomime 
of The Forty Thieves’ is in preparation. 

On the evening of the 5th inst. the Belfast Choral 
Association gave their second concert in the Ulster 
Hall, when they were assisted by Mdme. Campobello- 
Sinico, Mdme. Stella Bonheur, Signor Urio, and Signor 
Campobello (vocalists), Signor Tito Mattei (solo 
pianist), and Signor Campana (accompanist). It was 
@ miscellaneous program, and the concert was most 
enjoyable. The members of the Society, conducted by 
Mr. Walter Newport, rendered some unaccompanied 
choral pieces in admirable style. 

On last Friday evening, 9th inst., Herr Henry 
Stiehl, conductor of the Belfast Philharmonic Society, 
gave a chamber concert in the Ulster Minor Hall, 
with a classical miscellaneous program. The audience 
was large. Herr Stiehl was assisted by Dr. Kerbusch 
(violin), Herr Elsner (violoncello), Mr. M‘Clintock, 
and several amateurs. 








THE DRAMA. 


At the Haymarket ‘“ Our American Cousin” and 
“The Loan of a Lover” have been withdrawn, to make 
way for the late Mr. Robertson’s ‘‘ Home,” the comedy 
of the “ Serious Family,” and a new lever du rideau 
called “4 Fair Encounter ;” the last a new adaptation 
to the English stage by Mr. C. M. Rae of M. 
Gastineau’s one-act comedy ‘Les Souliers de Bal,” 
played at the Gymnase in 1868 by Madame Massin 
and Madame Pasca. 





On Feb. 18 Mr. Chatterton revived the spectacular 
drama of ‘ Rebecca,” in all its original splendour, still 
keeping on the pantomime “ Aladdin.” It is difficult 
to imagine greater attraction for those who are late in 
keeping their holidays, than that now offered at Drury 
Lane Theatre. 

“A Midsummer Night’s Dream” has superseded “ The 
Merry Wives of Windsor” at the Gaiety, and is put upon 
the stage with all Mr. John Hollingshead’s liberality. 
Mr. Phelps again plays Bottom, with that usual quaint- 
ness of manner and method, which makes that character 
one of the very best of his impersonations. He is well 
supported by Messrs. Righton, Lyn Rayne, and others, 
who bring out the fun of this charming play with im- 
mense force and unction. It is indeed a sight to see. 
Mendelssohn’s characteristic music, interspersed with 
additions from other composers—as was done under 
the late Mr. C. Kean’s management at the Princess's 
Theatre—adds greatly to the charm of a very equal and 
comprehensive rendering, showing it to be one of those, 
in spite of all the difficulties of the many situations, 
which will always remain favourites with the British 
public. 

The ‘ Lancashire Lass” has been revived with suc- 
cess at the Princess’s Theatre. Mr. Emery plays the 
“ party of the name of Johnsun" with all his humour. 
Kate Garstone is satisfactorily played by Mr. Alfred 
Mellon, and Ruth by Miss Lydia Foote. As Spotty— 
a trifling part—Mr. George Belmore evoked rounds of 
laughter. Other pieces have been the ‘‘ Lottery Ticket” 
and ‘* The Irish Tutor.” 

At the Globe Theatre, on Feb. 18, Miss Louise 
Moore made her reappearance after a three years’ 
absence in America, as Lady Audley, in the drama 
founded on Miss Braddon’s novel. She received, as she 
deserved, the warmest of welcomes. 

At the Charing Cross Theatre a laughable farce, 
from the pen of Mr. Nugent Robinson, has been pro- 
duced, entitled ‘‘ Mr. Joffins’ Latchkey.” The scene is 
laid in the drawing-room of a suburban villa. It is 
night, and the mistress of the house, a Mrs. Sloggs, is 
awaiting the arrival of her husband, when the occupier 
of the next house, who has partaken of too much 
“champagne” and “grilled” bones, disturbs her by 
bouncing into the room. We need not describe the 
contretemps which arise. The piece was well acted by 
Mr. Lewis Ball, Miss Edith Lynd, Mr. Lewis Clarke, 
and Miss Burney. 

‘‘As You Like It” was represented at the Gaiety 
Theatre on Saturday afternoons, Feb. 6, and 13, Mr. and 
Mrs. Kendal being the Orlando and Rosalind, Mr. 
Herman Vezin Jacques, Mr. J. G. Taylor Touchstone, 
Miss Helen Douglas Celia, Mr. Maclean Adam, and 
Miss Marion West Audrey. 

At the Opera Comique Goldsmith's ‘ She Stoops to 
Conquer” has been playing, advantage having been 
taken of Mr. and Mrs. Kendal’s engagement for the 
representation of the hero and heroine. Mr. A. Cecil 
is the Tony Lumpkin. It is stated that Goldsmith is 
to be superseded by Shakspeare’s “ As You Like It,’’ 
which is to be followed by Sheridan’s ‘ School for 
Scandal,’ with Mr. A. Cecil as Sir Peter Teazle. He is 
also to play Touchstone. 

The Royalty reopened Jan 80, under the manage- 
ment of Mdme 8. Dolaro, with two adaptations from 
the French ; one a short drama adapted by Mr. Camp- 
bell Clarke from ‘‘ Marcel,” and entitled “ Awaking,” in 
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which author and actors have missed all the French 
points, and made none in their English rendering; and 
‘- La Perichole,” Offenbach’s lively operetta with the 
libretto toned-down a little, but wanting the delicate 
rendering by which French actors make a repulsive 
plot tolerable. Mdme. Dolaro, however, deserves great 
praise for her acting and singing, and also for her tact 
in softening disagreeable traits; and Mr. Fisher showed 
due appreciation of the opportunities and dangers of 
his part. Masculine drunkenness may be endured, but 
ladies even “‘a little fresh,” are not pleasing on the 
stage or elsewhere. Offenbach’s music is bright and 
full of tune and rhythm, a real Spanish song is also 
introduced by Mdme. Dolaro with effect. The getting 
up of the work is careful and generally satisfactory, 
and its production may be pronounced a success. 








NEW MUSIC. 


(J. B. Crauer & Co.] 
Ad Chloen. Ode by Horace. The Music with Latin text by 
Cuarues SALAMAN. 
To Chloe. Translated into English by Lorp Lyrron. 
Cranes SALAMAN. 

Mr. Salaman has been very happy in setting this well-known 
ode, and his music goes as well to the Latin as the English, a 
result which has required the exercise of no little ingenuity and 
care. As a composition it displays that good taste and musicianly 
skill by which all Mr. Salaman’s works are distinguished. The 
change into D flat on the words ‘“ Et corde et genibus tremit,” is 
very happy. In the English form, at any rate, the setting will 
become popular. The key is F, common-time, the voice part going 
no lower than D nor above F. 


Music by 


{LamBorn Cook. } 
Originat Sketches. Composed for the Pianoforte. 
Capriccio. By Wustiny Ricnarps. 

A masterly and telling sketch, Allegro molto, in D, common 
time, which will require perfect and ready mechanism in the 
player, and plenty of spirit and abandon. A timid or halting 
rendering will be worthless, for all depends on the spirit that is 
thrown into it. Well played it will command approval. 


“' Thoughts.” A Reverie for Voice and Pianoforte. Words by E. 
H.T. Music by Maupr Cramenr. 

A careful and well thought-out composition, much more logical 
in the music than in the words, which are certainly dreamy if not 
incoherent. The obbligato accompaniment tells well, abounding 
in nuances ; it requires good playing, and of course perfect appre- 
hension and sympathy with the singer. The key is C minor, 
common time, the compass, eleven notes, C to F. 


M'Ami! Sit’‘amo. Duettino. Musica di F. Lastacue. 

It is difficult to imagine anything more fresh and piquant than 
this little duet; there is nothing laboured, all is simple and 
natural; the composer’s music well suited to interpret his daughter's 
pretty verse, and showing a knowledge of effect, which only the 
highly-cultivated singer can depend on producing by simple means. 
There is nothing exacting on the vocalists, and eyery one must be 
pleased to listen. 


Twelve Studies for the Pianoforte. Composed and dedicated to 
Mdme. Schumann, by Orro Gotpscumipt. No.1, © minor. 
No. 4. D flat major. 

Judging from the two numbers we have seen, the above are 
studies for the highest style of pianoforte playing, and will serve 
their purpose well. Mr. Goldschmidt’s talent and tastes are so 
well known, as well as his conscientious labours in the cause of 


art, that we need do no more than call attention to this his new 
book of studies. 


No. 1, 
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* Poor Ellen.” Song. Poetry by the Rev. E. Dupizy Taonson 
The Music composed by Crro Pinsvutt. a 
Two verses of dreary nonsense summarised for the third 
cannot have greatly inspired the composer. His skill, however, 
redeems in great measure the insipidity of the words, ang may 
tend to disarm criticism. There is a worrying uncertainty abou 
Poor Ellen’s fate; though we are told over and over again that 
‘* she’s gone:” 
‘ Poor Ellen ! she’s gone where no false tongues woo, 
And hearts are ever as fond as true.” 
Should we rejoice or mourn ? 


Lonely.” Song. Words from “All the Year Round.” Musi, 
by E. H. Tuornez. 

The words are very good, sad and sorrowful as are all unavailing 
regrets. They are carefully and tellingly set; the air pleasing, ang 
well sustained and illustrated by the accompaniment. The key 
is E minor, 3-4 time, the compass from B to E, eleven notes, 


[R. Cocks & Co.]} 

Fragments from Beethoven. Containing the choicest movements 
from the Nine Grand Symphonies, and the celebrated Septuor, 
Arranged for the Pianoforte by W. H. Cauucorr. No. 1, 

It is an invidious task to extract from and familiarize Beethoven, 
but if it is to be done at all it should be done reverently and well, 
These easy excerpts have one good effect: that of imparting g 
taste for the highest kind of music, and the young student may be 
spurred and helped by them to work hard in the hope of mastering 
these grand compositions in their perfect form. No one is better 
qualified to arrange for the tyro than Mr. Callcott, and he has 
evidently devoted great pains to his work, and endeavoured to pre. 
serve due proportion and effect. The number before us contains 
a portion of the movement in F, 3 quaver-time, and of the Finale 
in 2-4 time, from the First Symphony. 


Reminiscence de Beethoven. By Gzoncz F. West. 

Mr. West has been very successful in his ‘‘ Reminiscence,” and 
every one will be pleased with it. It is something to induce young 
ladies to think they are able to play Beethoven tolerably, and as 
the present arrangement is quite within their powers their satis- 
faction will be indorsed by those who may hear them. 


“Droop not, young Lover.’ Song. By G. F. Hanpex. Edited 
and adapted to English words by Witu1am Huts. 

There is even yet a mine of wealth existing in Handel's Italian 
songs, quite unknown to English singers, and Mr. Hills deserves 
great thanks for making them available. The perfect symmetry 
of form and the pure melody of such songs as the present will 
always ensure a large circle of admirers. The voice ranges from 
G to E, thirteen notes. 


(C. JErrReys. | 
Lasting Pleasures. Morceau de Salon for Piano. Composed by 
BertHoup Tours. ; 
A pretty and taking show-piece, acquiring a light and facile 
touch. It is by no means a bad study for delicate arpeggio playing. 


[C. LonsDALe. } 

“To a Rose.” Song. By Sretua. Poetry by E. Watien. 

Another setting of Waller's well-known lines, which will please 
many persons. These words have often been united to music, but 
nothing, as far as we know, has equalled that by Mr. Attwood. 
Stella’s music will suit a mezzo-soprano voice, and is quite different 
in conception from the work of the Organist of St. Paul's and 
favourite pupil of Mozart. 


“Three Kisses.” Song. By Sretta. The Poetry from “The 
Argosy.” 

It is no easy task to find suitable music for the gloomy aud 

rugged verse which illustrates the “Three Kisses.” The whole 

effect of this song will depend on the singer’s power of engagité 
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the sympathy of his audience: a good artist will succeed in it. 
The key is E flat, common-time, the compass G to A, two octaves 
anda note: there are alternations where the voice is not equal to 
this extended range. 


(J. McDowett & Co.) 


Conte a’ Autrefois, Feuillet d’Album pour le Piano. Par Ciara 
GoTTSCHALE. 

Graceful thought and fanciful interpretation are the character- 
istics of this rather elaborate sketch. It will require some little 
study to do it justice even from a competent player. For the 
benefit of the student the leading fingering is indicated where 
necessary : it will quite repay for the getting up. 

Andante, Scherzo, aad Trio. Pour le Piano, Composé par Onana 
GoTTSCHALK. 

There is much evidence of taste and musical ability here, never- 
theless we do not think Miss Gottschalk herself will be inclined 
torank it as one of the most successful of her compositions. But 
as tastes differ, no doubt there will be found admirers, and cer- 
tainly here is little to cavil at, nothing to dislike. The numerous 
indications for using the damper pedal are confusing to the tyro‘ 
needless to the player. 


(Morratt, Paicz & Co.] 
A First Book on the Theory of Music. For the use of the Plymouth 
High School for Girls. By Lovisa Grsson. 

This little book contains the useful rudimentary instruction for 
pianoforte players, with some useful hints in addition. It is well 
spoken of by Mr. Macfarren—an unexceptionable authority, and 
the author has also been so fortunate as to obtain testimonials to 
its excellence from Dr. Hans von Biilow, Signor Rizzio, Mr. 
Brinsley Richards, Herr Lichtenstein, and the Rev. E. Shuttle- 
worth. 


(Sranzey Lucas, Weser & Co.] 
“The Path through the Snow.” Words by the Author of ‘ John 
Halifax, Gentleman.” Music by Frep. E. Barnes. 

Mr. Barnes has well caught the spirit of the powerful though 
somewhat rugged verse, and has produced a telling song. With 
the exception of eight bars at the end, it is in C minor throughout, 
the air comprised within the octave C to C, four crotchets in the 
bar. The accompaniment is in good taste. 


[Weexes & Co.] 
Danse Russe. Composed for the Piano by F. V. Kornatsxt. 
L'Attaque. Marche & pas redoublé for the Piano. Composed by 
F, V. Kornatsk1. 
Both the Russian Dance and the Quickstep are characteristic 
pieces, not too difficult for students who are moderately advanced 
and good pieces for them to play to their friends. 


Marche Facile. Pour le Piano. Par James M1Luer. 

A tuneful march for young students, for whom it will be found 
interesting, and more profitable than many pieces which the 
teacher allows or prescribes for the sake of encouragement. 


Gavotte from Handel’s Overture to ‘ Otho,” 1823. Transcribed 
for the Piano by J. H. Dzanr. 

Those who have revived the old dance-tunes, and the taste for 
imitating them, seem to have really ‘‘ struck ile,” and there is no 
occasion to replenish the wells in any irregular manner. Mr 
Deane has given a simple transcription, one of whose merits is the 
adopting the appoggiature into the text instead of leaving them as 
swall notes, ‘‘so much misrepresented by learners.” 


Gigue Moderne en Sol. Par Bertnoip Tours. 
' A capital specimen of the modern-antique school now so much 
mM vogue. Mr. Tours has hit on a sparkling motivo, and well 


Worked it out; it rans on merrily from beginning toend. It makes 
4 good teaching piece. 





PROVINCIAL. 


At the Philharmonic Concert at Liverpool, which took place on 
Feb. 9th, a silver inkstand was presented by the band to Sir 
Julius Benedict. Sir Julius acknowledge it in a very neat 
speech, congratulated the Society on its success, stated that 
though on the wrong side of seventy he felt as well, as young, and 
as enthusiastic as ever ; and that while he retained their feelings 
and had strength vouchsafed to him, he would not desert a 
responsible and honourable post, which had been to him a labour 
of love. He had, he said, had much experience in music ; serving 
in the ranks, and studying under the best masters, German, 
Italian, and English; he had thus incurred responsibility and 
had acquired influence; and both were at their service. Sir 
Julius concluded by thanking the gentlemen of the orchestra 
most heartily for their kindness. 


The late Sir W. Sterndale Bennett's ‘‘ Woman of Samaria" 
was performed on Feb. 8th, at Scarborough, by the Amateur 
Vocal and Instrumental Society (conductor Dr. Sloman). In the 
miscellaneous selection which formed the second part of the con- 
cert, was introduced a new song by Dr. Sloman, ‘ No Tidings,” 
which was enthusiastically received. 


Mr. E. H. Thorne gave a very successful pianoforte recital on 
Feb. 3, at the Brighton Pavilion. The Banqueting Room was 
occcupied by a good audience. Mr. Thorne was assisted by his 
sister and by Mr. Henry Holmes. 

Mrs. Nye Chart took her annual benefit at the Brighton Theatre 
on Saturday, Feb. 20. On the Monday following Mr. Charles 
Mathews commenced a week’s engagement. 


As Dr. Sloman is about leaving Scarborough, an influential 
party of his friends, comprising the members of the Scarborough 
Amateur Vocal and Instrumental Society, have organised a sub- 
scription to enable them to present to him a testimonial of the 
gratitudé and esteem they entertain towards him, and of their ap- 
preciation of the assiduity, ability, and courtesy with which he 
has acted as the honorary conductor of the Society for upwards of 
five years. We understand Dr. Sloman will leave Scarborough in 
the course of a few weeks, he having accepted the appointment of 
organist of St. Giles’ Church, Reading. 


Mr. E. H. Bloor has given three subscription concerts at the 
Town Hall, Longton. The artists have included Mesdames 
Sinico, Bonheur Gaetano, Wynne and Patey, Signori Urio, 
Caravoglia and Campobello, Messrs. Cummings and Patey, Mr. 
Charles Hallé, Sig. Piatti and Sig. Tito Mattei. 


M. Hallé has given an orchestral concert at St. George’s Hall, 
Liverpool. Miss Enriquez was the singer. 


At Mr. De Jong’s Popular Concerts at Manchester, the vocal 
music on the 13th Feb. was again supplied by Mr. Mapleson's 
party, including Mdlle. Titiens, and Malle. Trebelli-Bettini. 
During the month Miss Blanche Cole, Mdme. Nouver, and Miss 
Wynne have appeared as vocalists. 


Mr. Dilworth (of Newcastle-under-Lyme) gave his annual 
‘“ Titiens ” concert at the Town Hall, Stoke-upon-Trent, on Jan. 
25. Malle. Titiens was received with all the heartiness of former 
years. The other artists were Mdme. Trebelli-Bettini, Mdlle. 
Risarelli, Signori Paladini, Catalani, and Giulio Perkins. M. 
Colyns (violin), and Mr. Cowen (conductor.) 


Mesdames. Titiens, Trebelli, Alvsleben, Nouver, Lowe and 
Neruda ; Messrs. Vernon Rigby, Santley and Joachim, have ap- 
peared at Mr. Hallé’s concerts at Manchester. 


Three ‘‘Monday Popular Concerts” have been given at the 
Philharmonic Hall, Liverpool, with the following artists: Mdlle. 
Krebs, Miss Zimmermann and Dr. von Biilow, MM. Joachim, 
Sainton, Ries, Zerbini and Piatti, and Mdlle. Gaetano. Miss 
Enriquez and Mr. Santley as singers. 


The three concerts given at the Philharmonic Hall, Liverpool, 
by Messrs. Phillipps Hart and Company, passed off very success- 
fully. The solos in the “ Stabat Mater” were sung by Misses 
Wynne and Fairman, and Messrs. Lloyd and Winn. Miss Rose 
Hersee and Mr. Santley also appeared. 

The second and third Subscription Concerts of the Liverpool 
Philharmonic Society, for the year 1875, were given on Jan. 26 
and Feb. 9. At the first, Mesdames Titiens and Trebelli-Bettini 
were the solo singers, and M. Colyns solo violin. At the second, 
Malle. Sophie Lowe and Signor Federici were the vocalists, and 
Herr Wilhelmj solo violin. Sir Julius Benedict conducted upon 
both occasions. 


The Birkenhead Cambrian Choral Society have given a per- 
formance of Haydn's “ Creation,” with Mdme. Nouver (a great 
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favourite in Manchester, both at Hallé’s and De Jong’s), Mr. By- 
water, and Mr. Lauder as principals. 


The Potteries Tonic Sol-fa Choirs have had a concert at the 
Town Hall, Burslem. Miss José Sherrington, Mdme. Poole, 
Messrs. Nelson Varley and Wadmore, and Mdme. Varley-Liebe 
(violin,) were the principal artists. 


Tho Schubert Society (Teignmouth Branch), founder and 
director, Herr Bchuberth, recently gave a concert at Teignmouth 
for the benefit of the Infirmary. The artists were Miss Banks 
(rocnliet) Madame Dryden-Serquet (harp), Herr Schuberth 
violoncello), and Miss Hincks (pianoforte). The Teignmouth 
Schubert Society provided part songs and choruses. The progam 
included a ‘‘Grand Duo du Couronnement,” by Herz and La- 
barre, for harp and pianoforte, played by Madame Dryden-Serquet 
and Miss Hincks. Thalberg’s ‘“ Fantasia on Russian Airs,” 
rendered by Miss Hincks, was followed by Welsh Melodies, given 
as part-songs by some of the members of the Schubert Society. 
Herr Schuberth played two solos in the course of the concert. 
The musical public of Teignmouth were greatly delighted with 
their entertainment. 


An old relic of the Hanover Square Rooms has departed. 
James Fitzgerald, the carriage attendant for the last thirty years 
at the Queen’s Concert Rooms, and for many years at the Royal 
Academy of Music, died on the 4th inst., aged seventy-four. He 
was the oldest man in that line of business, and about the last 
of the old school. He was well known to many of the nobility 
and aristocracy at whose town residences he used to attend, and 
was generally respected by all who knew him. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


The Archbishop of Canterbury has conferred the degree of Doctor 
in Music on Mr. William Henry Longhurst, the organist of Canter- 
bury Cathedral. Choir-boy, lay-clerk, and organist, Mr. Longhurst 
has been a member of the Canterbury choir for some forty years. 


The Pictorial World of Feb. 13 contains a portrait of Sir Sterndale 
Bennett, and also a page illustration of the scene in Westminster 
Abbey on the occasion of his funeral. 


Several professional singers have kindly consented to give their 
services at a grand concert in aid of the Commercial Travellers’ 
Benevolent Institution, and the commercial body appeal to the 
liberality of a few instrumentalists to aid them in the cause, in 
order to ensure a perfect success. It is also hoped the principals 
of City and other firms will take the matter up as well as repre- 
sentatives in every commercial room. 


The Figaro announces that M. Fechter broke his leg a short 
time since by a fall on the ice at Cincinnati, and that amputation 
had become necessary. Mdme. Fechter, who lives at Paris with 
her children, has received the following telegram: “ Cincinnati, 
10th. Life safe. Letter on its way.—Fechter.” 


Mr. Ernest Walcot produced for the first time on Wednesday 
evening, Feb. 16, at the Birkbeck Institution, a new musical enter- 
tainment, written for him by Dr. Rimbault, entitled, ‘* Lyrical 
Leaves from Various Sources.” It consists of selections from the 
song-music of the country, including the old ballad and a modern 
burlesque scena, interspersed with appropriate dialogue and 
amusing anecdotes. Mr. Walcot was assisted by Miss Elwyn Field 
on the pianoforte and concertina, and Miss Fanny Perfitt as 
vocalist. 


The will, dated the 21st of July, 1874, of Mr. John Mitchell, 
late of Coppins, Iver Heath, Bucks, of 33, Old Bond Street, and of 
10, Bolton Street, Piccadilly, who died on the 11th of December 
last, has been proved by Henry Ludlam, William Seabrook, and 
William Vokins, the executors, the personal estate being sworn 
under £70,000, The testator bequeaths to the Prince of Wales 
the clock presented to him by the present Duke of Wellington, 
formerly the property of the late Duke; and to the Princess of 
Wales, the small marble bust of the Queen by Professor Boehm 
(the only one executed, as stated, by Her Majesty's permission), as 
a humble acknowledgment of their Royal Highnesses’ goodness 
to him. There are specific bequests of the testimonial presented 
to him at the St. James's Theatre, and of the articles given to him 
by King Louis Philippe, the Duke of Brunswick, the Emperor 
Napoleon III., Mr. George Peabody, the Nepaulese Ambassador, 
and Prince Demidoff to his son and two daughters: the snnffbox 
formerly belonging to Sir Henry Bishep he gives to Sir Julius 
Benedict. He gives numerous legacies to friends and relatives to 
purchase souvenirs of him, to his executors, to many of his late 


<= 
and present servants, and to all the persons in the employ of hj 
partnership; to the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel ; 
Foreign Parts, £100; to the Deaf and Dumb Asylum (Old Kent 
Road), the Asylum for Idiots (Earlswood), and the Cottage Hog ital 
(Iver), £50 each ; to the boys’ and girls’ schools, Iver, and th 
boys’ and girls’ schools for the district of Iver-heath, £95 po 
and to his daughters, Mrs. Clara Parnell and Mrs. Emily Ellis. 
£5000 each. All the specific and pecuniary legacies are given free 
of duty. His real estate testator devises upon trust for gale and 
the proceeds thereof and the residue of his personal estate h 
leaves to his son, George John Mitchell. . 


St. David’s Day will be celebrated by a Welsh Festiva] Concert 
at the Royal Albert Hall, on which occasion the members of the 
Principality residing in London and the suburbs will have , 
thoroughly national program presented to them. Miss Edith 
Wynne, Miss Lizzie Evans, Miss Marian Williams, Miss 
Davies, Mdme. Patey, Mr. Edward Lloyd, Mr. Ap Herbert and 
Mr. Lewis Thomas are announced as vocalists; Miss Bessie \ 
Waugh, Mr, W. H. Thomas and Mr. Brinley Richards presiding 
at the pianoforte. A Band of Harps, under the direction of Mr 
John Thomas, will also assist, and the Part-Song Choir of the 
Royal Albert Hall Choral Society, under Mr. Barnby’s direction 
will contribute Welsh choruses and part-songs. , 


It is finally decided that the Alexandra Palace will be opened 
to the public on the Ist May next. It is within easy access by 
road and rail. The views are unrivalled for beauty, extent, and 
variety, and its park-like grounds, comprising 250 acres, contain 
one of the best racecourses near London. The interior comprises: 
the grand central hall, with gigantic organ and orchestra, the 
opera-house and theatre, the great concert-room, conservatories, 
picture galleries, an exhibition department, and reading room, 
Outside the park contains buildings of different nationalities, in. 
cluding a Norwegian fisherman’s house and a Swedish restaurant, 
a Japanese village, &c. There is also an Art Union of which ll 
season ticket-holders are members. 


At the Court of Common Pleas on Feb. 24th an action—Clever 
v. Kirkman—was brought to recover damages for the non-com. 
pletion of an alleged agreement to sell a business. The plaintiff 
was stated to be an architect and surveyor, in business in Finsbury 
Pavement, and also to act as a financial agent. The defendant 
carried on the business of the well-known firm of Kirkman and 
Sons, Pianoforte manufacturers, at Hammersmith. Soho, ani 
elsewhere. The case for the plaintiff was that last summer the 
defendant was desirous of selling his business, and in reference to 
it he got into communication with the plaintiff. This led to the 
defendant writing down and signing the terms upon which he would 
sell. The price of the goodwill was to be three years’ average net 
income; the freehold property was to be taken at fifteen years’ 
purchase, the stock at cost price, and there were provisions as to 
taking the leasehold premises, &c. The plaintiff took this docu- 
ment away, and afterwards wrote at the foot of it, “I accept the 
same, Joseph Clever.’ Subsequently the defendant wrote that he 
had determined not to sell, but to carry on the bnsiness with 
assistance himself; and he concluded, ‘‘ My medical man says, that 
after sixty years’ labour I must not retire.” The plaintiff treated 
that agreement for sale as concluded, and in reference to damages 
for not carrying it out he said that he had been offered a profit of 
£10,000 for his bargain; and that there had been another of 
£20,000 less commission; the object with which the last offer was 
connected being the establishment of a company to carry on the 
business. On the other hand, the case for the plaintiff was that 
there had been no agreement at all concluded, but simply 4 pr-” 
posal for a possible agreement, and that it was never contemplated 
that the plaintiff himself should buy. Some £200,000 would have 
been required to complete the purchase; and this sum the plaintiff 
could not provide either from his own resources or by means ofa 
company. Besides, the defendant would not have agreed to the 
business being carried on by a company. The defendant was 
sworn, and being 86 years of age he was not required to move from 
his seat. The jury, before he had made any statement, in 
by saying that they were of opinion that no agreement was et! 
into. Mr. Buck, however, claimed to exercise his right to cross- 
examine the defendant as to what had taken place between himsell 
and the plaintiff; and he subsequently addressed the jury for the 
defence. Mr. Justice Brett told the jy that the question was 
whether the paper was signed by the defendant as an agreement 
containing the terms upon which he wou!d sell to the plaintiff him- 
self; or whether the paper was a mere memorandum of tbe terms 
on which the plaintiff might offer the business for sale to & Te 
sponsible purchaser if he could findone. The jury found a verdict 





for the defendant. 
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The campanologists will be delighted with the new invention 

f the « Photo-Ocarine.”’” This new invention consists of an 
. aratus for damping and toning musical bells whereby rapid 
pa can be performed on musical bells by the fingers upon an 
oon keyboard as effectually as it can be by the percussion of 
wires in the ordinary pianoforte, and by a very simple contrivance 
the damping and toning of the bells can be brought into action at 
the will of the performer, and the tone of the bells can be 
deepened or softened. The toner so alters the tones of the bells 
when strack with their respective hammers, as to please the ear 
with the change of tone effected thereby, and the dampers and 
toners can be used in combination when desired. The bells being 
made in the shape of saucers, fitting one into the other, a great 
number of octaves can be got into a very small compass, which, 
with the keyboard all enclosed in a case, would be so portable 
that any one could carry their bell piano under their arm. These 
instruments will, in fact, be the same as a pianoforte, excepting, 
that instead of wires they will have bells. 


Mr. W. Howell Allchin, Mus. Bac., has been appointed organist 
and choirmaster of St. John’s College, Oxford, 


During the performance of Tamaker’s Japanese troupe on Feb. 
93, at Stoke-upon-Trent, ‘ Little All Right,” while on the high 
ladder, lost his balance and fell upon the stage. One of his 
ribs was broken, and he was much bruised. The accident created 
a great sensation among the audience. 


Mr. Henry Neville, the lessee of the Olympic Theatre, has in 
the press a work entitled “‘ The Stage: Its Past and Present in 
Relation to Fine Art.”” The basis of this publication will be the 
lecture delivered by the author at the rooms of the Society for the 
Encouragement of the Fine Arts in July, 1871. 


An extraordinary new musical instrument called the pyrophone, 
invented by M. Kastner, of Paris, was recently exhibited at the 
Society of Arts, toa very large'and deeply interested andience. 
The notes are produced by the singing of gas in glass tubes, and 
are sweet, pure, and at the same time have great penetrative 
power. After the reading of a paper on the invention, illustra- 
tions of the music emitted were given separately, and in concert 
with the human voice. 


The Polytechnic Institution continues its attractiveness and 
variety of entertainments. The New Illusion in the Mystic 
Scroll is one of the most startling effects ever produced. The 
scenery is beautiful, the music good, and the entertainment fnll 
of genuine humour. There are also Chemical Marvels, the Transit 
of Venus, and all kinds of legendary and scientific lore. 


Punch recently ridiculed the forced phraseology used in musical 
circles by the following instance of reciprocity in art con- 
versation—(The Arts are borrowing each other’s vocabulary 
—Painting has its ‘‘ Harmonies” and ‘‘ Symphonies :” Music is 
beginning to return the compliment.) First Lovely Being (to 
clever Pianist, after performance): ‘“O how charming, Herr La 
Bémolski! There’s such colour in your Fortissimoes !”” Second 
Lovely Being: ‘Such rowndness of modelling in your Pianissi- 
moes!/” Third Lovely Being: ‘ Such perspective in your 
Crescendoes/!/” Fourth Lovely Being: ‘ Such chiaroscuro in 
your Diminuendoes !//!” Fifth Lovely Being: ‘* Such anatomy 
in your Legatoes//!!1" &c., &e., &c. [Clever Pianist is be- 
vildered, but not displeased. } 








Tar Locomotive Srzam Wuisttg.—The performances of the 
locomotive whistle, we are told, are now systematised on a 
western railway. Seven whistles are to indicate ‘ down breaks ;” 


bs y-two whistles, ‘‘up breaks;’’ two whistles and two snorts, 
‘back up.” The instructions are: ‘In case of doubt, whistle 
like winking;” at street crossings whistle ‘ considerably.” 
Again : ‘Always whistle before dinner. Require the fireman to 
keep the whistle valve — during dinner. 
tnd squirt water; then back up. Then go ahead with a whistle, 
4 squirt, and a ring.” This sibillant method being achievedl 
may we not hope that the scream of the engine may in time be 
modified into something melodious? Then, indeed, we might 
~ such instructions to the driver as these: “For ‘ down 
raved play the chromatic scale; for ‘up breaks,’ the scale in 
¢; for ‘a back up,’ the first six bars of the overture to ‘ Zampa ;’ 
pA of doubt, a double trill; and at street crossings, a series 
: significant runs.” This, with some wild adagio, to be per- 
ae after accidents, should the locomotive be well enough to 
ig would render the signal system very complete.—American 


After dinner, whistle 





oe HE CHANGED IDOL.” 
Price 3s. Compass D to G. 


E. C. Boossy, Little Argyle-street, London, W. 


New Song. By G. NEWCOMBE. 





HE GUITAR.—MDME. SIDNEY PRATTEN, Teacher of 

this elegant Instrument, is in Town for the Season, For lessons, and 

engagements for public and private concerts, address to her residence, 
22a, Dorset Street, Portman-square, W. 





T° SELL MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS of every description, 

also Libraries of Music, Music Plates, and Copyrights, Stocks-in- 
Trade, &c. (Sale devoted exclusively to this class of property) every month. 
Single instruments inserted. Consignments received at any time.—PUTTICK 
and SIMPSON, 47, Leicester-square, London, W.C.—( Established 1794), 





Now Ready, in Crown 8vo., Price HALF-A-CROWN. 


fe - AND TUNE IN THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL: a 
New Method of Teaching Vocal Music. By JOHN HULLAH, 


London ; Lonemans & Co. 





CHUBERT SOCIETY, Beethoven Rooms, 27, Harley-street, 
k W. President, SIR JULIUS BENEDICT; Founder and Director, HERR 
SCHUBERTH. Ninth Season, 1875. The SECOND CONCERT will take 
place on the 3lst of MARCH next. The Concerts of the Society afford an 
excellent opportunity for rising artists to make their first appearance in public 
through the Society and its Branches, Full particulars and prospectuses may be 


had on application to 
H. G. HOPPER, Hon. See. 


“THE OPERA BOX,” 


A COLLECTION OF OPERATIC MELODIES, 
FOR THE PIANOFORTE. 
SELECTED, ARRANGED, AND FINGERED BY 


MICHAEL WATSON. 


LUCIA DI LAMMERMOOR. 

LA SONNAMBULA. 

LUCREZIA BORGIA. 

NORMA. 

IL DON GIOVANNI. 

L’ELISIR D’AMORE. 

LES HUGUENOTS. 

I PURITANI. . 

DER FREISCHUTZ. 

FRA DIAVOLO. 

IL TROVATORE. 

LA TRAVIATA. 

IL BARBIERE DI SIVIGLIA. 

DON PASQUALE. 

MASANIELLO. 

LINDA DI CHAMOUNI. 

MARTHA 

I LOMBARDI. 

RIGOLETTO. 

. ROBERTO IL DIAVOLO. 
ERNANI. 

ORPHEE AUX ENFERS. 

BEATRICE DI TENDA. 

LA FIGLIA DEL REGGIMENTO, 

OBERON. 

ZAMPA. 

IL FLAUTO MAGICO. 

GUILLAUME TELL. 

LA FAVORITA. 








CHONOTPODrY 


SEMIRAMIDE. 
CROWN DIAMONDS. 
34. LA VIE POUR LE OZAR. 
» 35. LA CENERENTOLA. 
Soro, 2s. 6d. Eacn; Duet, 8s. 





LONDON : 
WILLEY & CO., 52, Gt. Marlborough Street, W. 
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THE ORCHESTRA, 


NEW SERIES, MONTHLY, PRICE 6d. 
Free by Post for Seven Stamps. 


Contents or No. 1. 


Handel Commemorations—1834 and 1874.—Hans Sachs.—New Developments in 


Music.—Libretto Writing—The Power and Education of the Hand.— 
Special Correspondence: France—Italy.—Original Poetry.—Notices of New 
Publications :—Schumann’s “ Pilgrimage of the Rose” (with Musical Illus- 
trations)—** Life of Cherubini,” by Bellasis—Wallace’s ‘‘ Maritana,” with 
new Recitatives by Tito Mattei (with Musical Iilustration).—Concerts of the 
past Month, &c., &c.—The Drama.—Plays of the past Month.—The Two 
Operas.—Operas at the Crystal Palace, &c., &c.—Notes:—Church Music— 
Retirement of Mr. Bodham Donne—Literature and Art at the Mansion 
House.—The Gloucester Festival—Forthcoming Plays—Value of a Soug— 
German View of English High-life—Stage-struck Poets—International Copy- 
right—French Plays in London—Death of Paul Mendelssohn—&c., &c.— 
Reviews of New Music, &c., &c. Royal Academy of Music—Distribution of 
Prizes.— Miscellaneous :—Provincial and General Gossip. 
Contents oF No. 2. 


Curwen v. Hullah.—Jules Janin.—Congregational Sin, ng.—Tonic Sol-fa and 


Educational Department.—Popular Pianofortes.—New Publications: Life 
of Cherubini—Kecollections of Mendelssohn by Dr. Hiller.—Welsh Eistedd- 
vod.—Coming Plays.—Original Poetry.—Correspondence : Nomenclature of 
Tunes—'moortant to Music Publi 3. —Pri le Concerts. —Italy— 
Frauce.—Notes: M. Hervé—Mr. Sydney Dobell—‘‘ Mein Leopold "—Death 
of Mr. Betty—The New Examiner of Plays—Musical Metaphors—Chamber 
Music in the States. —Reviews of New Music.—Provincial and General News. 
Contents or No. 38. 





Laudatores Temporis Acti—Wieck’s Visit to Beethoven.—Juvenile Histrionics. 


—The Gloucester Festival.—The Licensing of Plays.— Mr. Charles Swain. — 
Correspondence :—Musical Absence of Mind.—The Art of Teaching. By 
Charles Lonn.—Weber’s “ Praise of Jehovah ”—Roeckel's ‘‘ Westward Ho !’” 
With Musical Illustrations.—Musical Festivals.—Opéra Comique.—Prome- 
nade Concerts.—Original Poetry.—The Drama.—Crystal Palace.—Balfe’s 
Statue.—Master Betty.—Special Correspondence—Ireland.—Notes :—Cardi- 
nal Cullen and ‘‘Il Talismano”—Liverpool Festival—Harvest Festival at 
St. Paul's Cathedral—Déjazet-—The ‘Three Choirs” Festivals—Amateur 
Theatricals for Working People—Tewkesbury Abbey—Music of the Deep— 
Pension for Dr. Fowle—Cultivation of Music in Wales, &c., &c.—Reviews 
of New Music, &c.—Miscellaneous—Provincial and General Gossip. 
Contents or No. 4. 


Roseate Criticism.—Bryan Waller Procter.—The Liverpool Festival —The Leeds 


Festival.—Promenade Concerts.—Crystal Palace Concerts.—New Publica- 
tions :—‘‘ Arlon Grange”—‘‘ The Songs of Wales ”—‘‘ The Lay of the Last 
Minstrel ’ (With Musical Illustrations) Descriptive Piece—Music at the 
Church Concress.—The Worcester Stumbling-Block.—A]bert Hall Concerts. 
—Notes:—M. Faure and M. Halanzier—Cremation Musically lllustrated— 
Strike of Tom-Tom Players—Barry Cornwall’s ‘ Mirandola”—Singular 
Musical Spit—‘‘ Richard III.” in 1741—More Mendelssohn Letters?— 
Amateur Music—The Patriarch of Antioch—Forest Music—Radiating Key- 
boards.—Competitive National Music Meetings —Tbe Drama.—Opera Music 
for the People.—Byron Remiviscences.—Special Correspondence—Ireland. 
— of New Music, &c.—Miscellaneoas—Provincial and General 
Gossip. 
JONTENTS OF No. 5. 
Irving’s Hamlet.—Death of Miss Hackett—Death of Mr. Tom Hood.— 
Restoration of York Minster.—The Worcester Contention.—Leeds Musical 
Festival.—The Worcester Festival.—Albert Hall Concerts.—Oratorio at 
Wolverhampton.—Sacred Harmonic Society Concerts.—New Publications ;— 
‘‘Chappell’s History of Music” —‘‘Twelve Scotch Songs” — ‘‘ Chopin’s 
Seventeen Polish Songs.”—Crystal Palace Management.—Renters’ Rights. 
—Notes :—Oratorio in France—New Regulations at the Imperial Theatre, 
Vienna—*‘ Whittington and His Cat”—Odd Instance of National Suscepti- 
bility—Printers’ Errors—Lecocq’s “ Black Prince’—Another Home for 
Opera-Bouffe—The Albert Hall Organ—English Opera in the Provinces— 
London Church Choir Association—Relic of Milton's Home.—Crystal Palace 
Concerts.—The Drama.—Original Poetry.—Dauney v. Chatterton.—Special 
Correspondence—Italy—Ireland.—Testimonial to Sir Julius Benedict.— 
Reviews of New Music, &c.—Miscellaneous—Provincial and General Gossip 
Contents oF No. 6. 
Musical Programmes.—Hanover on Rooms.—Royal Academy of Music.— 
The Worcester Festival.—The Westminster Play.—Sardou’s ‘‘ La Haine.” — 
Mr. John Mitchell.—Art Foundations. ByCHantes Luyn.—Crystal Palace 
Concerts.—Albert Hall Concerts.—Sacred Harmonic Society.—New Pub- 
lications :—‘‘ The Philosophy of the Voice.”—*“ Verses for Children and the 
Childlike.”—Stage Morality.“ Old Father Christmas” and his Music.— 
Notes :—Perplexities of Concert Managers.—‘‘ The Academy” on Foreign 
Scenery and Mountains.—The Dean and Chapter of Worcester in regard to 
the Festival —Death of ‘ Paddy Green” of Evans’s.—The Drama.—Concerts 
—Original Poetry.—The Lord Chamberlain’s Circular.—Christmas The- 
atricals.—Special Correspondence—Ireland, &c.—Reviews of New Music, 
&c. —Miscellaueous,—Provincial and General Gossip. 
Contexts oF No. 7. 
Unappreciated Vocalists.—Giovanni Battista Falcieri—Rudersdorff's Advice 
to Lady Singers.—Drury Lane Renters’ Meeting.—Lliness of Sir William 
Sterndale Bennett.—Art Foundations. By Cuanrtes Luyxy.—New Pub- 
lications ;—‘* Charles I.” Tragedy in Five Acts.—“ A Rare and Choice 
Collection of Queens and Kings and other Things.”—Professor Tyndall on 
Acoustics.—Albert Hall Coucerts.—Crystal Palace.—General Concerts.— 
Dedication Day at St. Paul’s.—A New Opera House.—Provincial Music. 
—Notes :—Crystal Palace Concerts.—Music at the Bow and Bromley 
Institute.—The Kolnische Zeitung on Mr. Irving’s Hamlet.—Music at 
Birmingham.—Aut v7 Card Player.—Glee Parties.—Original Poetry. 
—Special Correspondence—Italy, Ireland, &c.—Miscellaueous—Provincial 
General Gossip. 








Orders received by all Booksellers and Newsagents, and at all 


Railway Stations. 





SWIFT & ©0., Newton Street, High Holborn, W.C.; Agents for the City: 


ADAMS & FRANCIS, 59, Fleet Street, E.C. 
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Just Published. In Paper Wrapper 1s. 4d. ; in Cloth 2s,; 
Postage 1d. 


ENGY STEWARD; or, THE DONKEY SHOW. By a 
Member of the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, 


London: J. T. HAYES, Lyall Place, Eaton Square; ang 
4, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 









pee WORKS on HARMONY and COUNTERPOINT, 


Now Ready. 
| geese ye TREATISE ON HARMONY, Translated andj 


‘Adapted from the German of ERNST FRIEDRICH RICHTER, (Profesor 
of the Conservatorium ot Music, Leipsic), by FRANKLIN TAYLOR. 


REATISE ON COUNTERPOINT, being Part II. of tho 


— Price 7s. 6d. each. 


CRAMER & CO., 201, Regent-street, W. 





J. B. CRAMER & CO, 





MUSIC & MUSICAL INSTRUMENT WAREHOUSE, 





All Music Published in the United Kingdom may be obtained at 


J. B. Cramer and Co.’s Establishment, 


WHERE MAY BE SEEN 


EVERY NOVELTY IMMEDIATELY ON PUBLICATION 





THEIR STOCK COMPRISES 


The Largest Collection of Music in the Trade. 





ALL SHRET MUSIC SUPPLIED AT 


HALF THE MARKED PRICE 


and POST FREE on Receipt of Post Ofice Order or Stamps. 





ORDERS MOST CAREFULLY ATTENDED TO. 





GENERAL MUSIC CIRCULATING LIBRARY, 


from Two to Five Guineas per annum. 





Musical Boxes, Concertinas, Metronomes, Digitoriums, Guitars, 
Zithers, and all kinds of Musical Instruments. 





AMATEURS’ COMPOSITIONS BROUGHT OUT AT MODERATE TERMS 


Estimates sent on Application. 








201, BEGENT STREET, LONDON, W. 
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WORKS PUBLISHED BY 


JI. T. HAYES. 





ICTORIES OF THE SAINTS. 
By Dr. NEALE. 23., by Post 2s. 2d. 
“ Nearly all the narratives are taken directly from the earliest authorities ; and 
y detail is most carefully studied, so as to transplant the reader into the 
ony puphere of the society of the time.”—Literary Churchman. 
"4 charming book ; should be in every village library.” —Church Review. 
SWALD; a Tale for Boys on Reverence at Divine Wor- 
() ship. 1s. 6d., by Post 1s. 8d. 
“The story is most interesting.” —Ch Times. 
«Pretty ; pleasantly written.”—Literary Churchman. 


AYLAND WELL. A New Tale. By C. A. M. W. 
\ 5s., by Post 5s. 5d. 


«Well-written, full of useful suggestions and warning—to young ladies 
acially.”—Literary Churchman. ; 
“ Bxceedingly interesting.” —Churchman’s Companion. 
QVE and HATE. A New Tale, by Author of ‘An Object 
L in Life,” ‘‘ Our Christian Calling,” &c. 2s.; by Post 2s. 2d. 
“4 book we can warmly praise and recommend to a lending library.”—~ 
Guardian. 


9 and its LEGENDS. 3s. 6d., by Post 
» $s, 9d 


From Church History. 


“Nothing but old familiar stories. But when they are commended to us by 
Mr. Bennett our readers will expect to see them pointed with new morals. 
This, however, is not done obtrusively.”—Guardian. 


UR CHILDHOOD’S PATTERN: Based on Incidents in 
Our Lord’s Life. By C. A. JONES. 2s. 6d.; by Post 2s. 8d. 
“admirably suited for children, where sound Catholic instruciion will be 
appreciated.” —Church Times. 
ORWEGIAN TALES. Preface by the Rev. 8. BARING- 
GOULD. 8s. 6d.; by Post 3s. 9d. . 
“Some are quaint and pretty ; and some have a little dash of humour in them. 
Here and there the style reminds one of Fouqué’s charming stories.”—Guardian. 
ALES of KIRKBECK. First, Second, and Third Series. By 
Author of ‘‘ Cousin Eustace,” &c, Three Vols. (separated), each 8s. 6d. ; 
by Post 38, 10d. 
“Too popular to need more than passing mention. They are full of sound, 
wholesome teaching.” —Guardian. 
“Brief sketches from real life; and most amongst the poor. There is a 
strong view of cheerful resignation, as well as practical piety throughout,”— 
Churchman, 


COMMON-PLACE STORY. By Author of “Tales of 
Kirkbeck.” 3s. 6d., by Post 3s. 10d. 

“A few common-place sketches of common-place characters in common-place 
circumstances. Should they convey some amusement, and suggest some useful 
thought, the object of the story will be fulfilled.”—Preface. 

URIOSITIES of OLDEN TIMES. By Rey. S. BARING- 
GOULD. 6s., by Post 6s. 4d. 

“Pure amusement, but of a high and recondite character. 
the oddest and drollest articles imaginable, from which it is 
away until the whole store has been examined.”—Guardian. 


IR HENRY APPLETON. A Tale of the Great Rebellion. 
\ Be Rev. W. E. HEYGATE, Brighstone, Isle of Wight. 5s.; by Post 
be, 


A repertory of 
esl 0 break 


“We heartily recommend this book. 
liness and spirit.” —Guardian. 


ey DARKNESS to LIGHT: a New Confirmation Tale. 
2s. 6d. ; by Post 2s. 8d. 


“A really beautiful story.”--Literary Churchman. 
“ An excellent tale for boys.” —Church Times. 


Purely historical ; not wanting in live- 





CHURCH BIOGRAPHIES. 


NOW READY. Vol. L., price 5s.; by post, 5s. 4d. 


[> OF ST. ELIZABETH OF HUNGARY. Edited by 
C. A. JONES, Author of “A History of the Church,” &c. With Preface 


ty Rev, Dr. LITTLEDALE, 
READY, Vol. IL., price 5s.; by post, 5s. 4d. 
IFE OF ST. VINCENT DE PAUL. Vol. II. of « 
Biographies.” Edited by C. A. JONES, Cunpeh 
NOW READY. Vol. IIL, price 5s. ; by post, 5s. 4d. 


IFE OF ST. JANE FRANCES DE CHANTAL. > 
L of Church Biographies.” Edited by C. A. JONES, = 





J. T. HAYES, 
5, LYALL PLACE, EATON SQUARE, 8.W.; 


AND 
‘, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, W.C. 





Second Edition. 


HE BOOK OF COMMON PRAISE. Arranged 
and Principally Composed by C. E. WILLING, Organist 
and Director of the Foundling Chapel; Organist of the Sacred 
Harmonic Society ; Superintendent Choirmaster of the Hertford- 
shire Church Choral Union; and late Organist and Director of 
the Choir of All Saints’, Margaret Street. To which are added 
Chants for the Magnificat and Nunc Dimittis, as sung on Festivals 
at All Saints’, Margaret Street; and Responses for Advent and 
Lent, with Fourteen new Double Chants, &e. 


a. HYMNS AND TUNES. Bound in cloth, 3s. 6d.; postage, 4d. 
b. THE SAME. Limp cloth flush, 2s. 6d.; postage, 34d. 
c. TUNES ONLY. Suitable for ‘Hymns Ancient and Modern,’ 


The People’s Hymnal,’ and all the modern Hymn Books. 
Bound in cloth, 1s. 6d.; postage, 2d. 


d. THE SAME. Limp cloth flush, 1s.; postage, 2d. 


e. WORDS OF HYMNS ONLY. Bound in cloth, 8d.; 
postage, 14d. 


f. THE SAME. Limp cloth, 6d.; postage, 1d. 


‘* There is no comparing the ‘ Book of Common Praise’ with any 
of the popular rca ome of the present day. . . The tunes 
are beautifully harmonized, great pains having been evidently 
bestowed to make the inner parts melodious.” —Orchestra, 

‘*In it there are many new tunes for some of our favourite hymns 
which, as Mr. Willing states in his Preface, ‘will furnish alternatives 
for most of the hymn-books now in use.’ They are carefully 
adapted to the words, and many are of considerable merit. The 
melodies are pleasing and attractive, and the harmonies well 
arranged, e particularly notice the tune for the hymn ‘ For 
thee, O dear, dear country,’ which is to our mind far preferable to 
the tune in ‘Hymns Ancient and Modern.’ We notice also with 
pleasure that the book contains the Magnificat arranged as sung at 
All Saints’ on festivals.”—Church Review. 


SWIFT & CO., Newton Street, High Holborn ; HAYES, Lyall 
Place, Eaton Square; and 4, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 
T W. STAPLETON and CO.’S WINE TARIFF (for the 

e Present Season). By Custom House Report the largest importers in 
England (not supplying the trade), duty paid in 1873 being 65,086 gallons, 





Address 203, REGENT STREET, Corner of Conduit-street, W. 
Established 1833. 


70 CLARETS—pure Bordeaux, 14s. per dozen, or £12 
per hhd., duty paid; will improve by keeping. £6 5s, per 
Half Hhd. (28 gallons). 


1868 VINTAGE EPERNAY CHAMPAGNE. Magnificent 


in quality, brilliant in condition, ripe for drinking, 36s, per 
dozen quarts ; 21s. pints. 


CREME DE BOUZY, pale, delicate, and dry, 42s, 
1868 per dozen quarts, 24s. pints. 


6 L’EMPEREUR CHAMPAGNE, Premiére Qualité—aq 


superb dry wine ; the cream of the vintage ; quarts, 62s. ; pints, 


84s. And all other brands. 


VINTAGE PORT—mature and fit for immediate use, 
1860 84s, per dozen. 


24 NATURAL SHERRY—this pure dry Xeres, 20s. per 
864 dozen, £5 5s. per octave, £10 10s. per quarter cask ; or the Star 
brand by the dozen, 24s., or £6 6s. per octave, £12 12s, per quarter cask, 


24 MANZANILLAS—very delicate, and not too dry, at 
1861 80s., or £15 10s. per quarter cask ; and the driest and finest that 
can be shipped, 36s. per dozen. Specially recommended for invalids, being free 
from acidity. 


W. STAPLETON and CO. invite attention to their choice 
T. selection of Old Brandies, 48s., 54s., and 668. per dozen, Finest Old 
Mellowed Whiskies at 40s. per dozen, 19s. per gallon. 





R. STOLBERG’S VOICE LOZENGE.—For invigorating 
and enriching the voice, and removing affections of the throat, has 
maintained its ae eae for a quarter of a “w 5 


Grisi, Pi 
fully establish ite No Vi 
Spe oe eats he without this invaluable Lozenge. To be obtained of all 
olesale and Retail Chemists in the United Kingdom. 





Lablache, 
virtues. 
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‘TINSLEY BROTHERS’ PUBLICATIONS, 





New Volume by the Rev. C. MAURICE DAVIES, D.D. 


Darwinism on the Devil, Peculiar People, a Ghostly Con- 
ference, Spotting Spirit Mediums, Spirit Forms, &c. 


MYSTIC LONDON; or, Phases of Occult 
Life in the METROPOLIS. By the Rev. C. MAURICE 
DAVIES, D.D., Author of ‘ Orthodox,” ‘ Unorthodox,” 
and ‘** Heterodox London,’”’ In 1 vol. 8vo., 14s. 


[Now ready. 


Religious Differences, Going about Doing Good, “Faults” 
of God's Saints, Life and Peace, Death, Heaven, The 
Spiritual Body, &c. 


LONDON SERMONS. By the Rev. 


CHARLES MAURICE DAVIES, D.D., late Fellow of the 
University of Durham, Author of ‘* Orthodox,” ** Unorthodox,” 
‘* Heterodox,”’ and ‘* Mystic London.” In 1 vol., crown 8vo., 
7s. 6d. [Ready this day. 


New Work on Central Asia. . 
CENTRAL ASIA, FROM THE ARYAN 


TO THE COSSACK. By JAMES HUTTON. Author of 
‘*A Hundred Years Ago,” “ Missionary Life in the Southern 
Seas,” &c. In 1 vol., 8vo. [Ready this day. 


CIRCUS LIFE and CIRCUS CELEBRI- 
TIES. By THOMAS FROST, Author of ‘ The Old Show- 
man and the Old London Fairs,” ‘ Half-Hours with the 
Early Explorers,” ‘‘ Memoirs of the Madiais,” &c. 1 vol., 
crown 8yo., 6s. [ Ready this day. 





New Work by G. L. M. Strauss. 


MEN WHO HAVE MADE THE Nryw 
GERMAN EMPIRE. By G. L. M. STRAUSS. 9 Vols 
8vo. Containing Biographic Sketches of the Emperor of 
Germany, Imperial Crown Prince, King of Saxony, Pringg 
Frederick Charles, Bismarck, Moltke, Roon, Mantenffe 
Vogel von Falckenstein, Herwarth, Von Bittenfeld, Gihey 
Werder, Steinmetz, &c. (Shortly, ' 


MEN AND MANNER IN PARLIA. 
MENT. By the Member for the Chiltern Hundreds, }, 
1 vol., crown 8vo., 7s. 6d. [Now read 
“ A Series of sketches taken on the spot observantly and carefully, calenias 
- - Aw only of temporary interest, but of permanent use,”—Pgy Mall 
axrette, 
** Clever and bright and pungent.”—Observer. 


THE GENTLEMAN EMIGRANT: Gis 
Daily Life, Sports, and Pastimes in Canada, Australia, and 
the United States. By W. STAMER, Author of “ Recolles. 
tions of a Life of Adventure,’ &c. 2 vols. post 8vo. [Now ready, 

‘Full of valuable information and good advice.”—Times. 


“* Exceedingly useful to all who are about to seek their fortunes across thy 
Atlantic or the southern hemisphere.” —Standard. 


THE OLD SHOWMAN, and the Old 
London Fairs. By THOMAS FROST, Author of “Hay. 
Hours with the Early Explorers.” In 1 vol., 6s. [Now Ready, 


“Having so qualified our long columns of praise, we take our leave of Mr 
Frost, wishing him reward due to his diligence.”—Morning Advertiser, 
‘The subject itself can hardly fail to interest.”—Standard. 


TINY TRAVELS. By J. ASHBY STERRY, 
Author of ‘The Shuttlecock Papers,’ a Second Edition of 
which is now ready, &e. In 1 vol. [Now Ready. 

‘Charming, sparkling, humorous, and entertaining.”—Court Journal, 


“The fascination of ‘Tiny Travels’ is one that it is given to few writers to 
create by works of so unpretending a dhasester." orang Advertiser. 


J 





TINSLEY BROTHERS’ NEW NOVELS AT EVERY LIBRARY IN THE UNITED KINGDOM. 


TWO BY TRICKS. By EDMUND 
YATES, Author of ‘‘ Black Sheep,” “Broken to Harness,” 
** A Waiting Race,” ‘‘ The Yellow Flag,” &c. In 2 vols. 
[Now ready. 


WINNING the BATTLE. By GABRIEL 


TROTBURN. (Ready this day. 
SCATTERED SOULS: a New Novel. In 


2 vols. 


NELLY HAMILTON. By SHELSLEY 
BEAUCHAMP, Author of “ Grantley Grange,” &c. In 8 vols. 
Ready this day. 


STRONG AS DEATH. By Mrs. CHAS. 


MONTAGUE CLARKE, In 8 yols. [Now ready. 


THE OLD HOUSE AT ALDING. By 
E.C. C. STEINMAN. In 8 vols. [Now Ready. 
New Novel by the Author of ‘‘ Lost in London.” 

WHO WILL SAVE HER? By WATTS 
PHILLIPS, Author of ‘Lost in London,” “The Hooded 
Snake,” ‘The Poor Strollers,” ‘‘ Joseph Chavigny,” ‘* The 
Dead Heart,” &c. In 8 vols. [Now Ready. 


7 T 
JESSIE TRIM: a New Novel. By B. L. 
FARJEON, Author of ‘‘ Blade-o’-Grass,” ‘‘ Golden Grain,” 
‘* Bread-and-Cheese and Kisses,” “Grif,” ‘‘London’s Heart,” 
“Joshua Marvel,” &c. In 8 vols. 

** The carefully-finished portrait of the hero’s mother, quite a cabinet picture 
in point of execution, is dealt with most lovingly, with the most delicate colours 
and with the most exquisite detail. In the noble self-denying creature we have 
the evidence that Mr. Farjeon knew that good women do exist. Her frail 
healthy nature is like a puff of pure mountain air in covtrast with the vapid and 
sickly sentimentalities which in the every-day novel are dignified by the name of 
woman,” —Vanity Fair. 





PHILIP MANINGTON: a Novel; and 
EISLEBEN. By H. SCHUTZ-WILSON. Author of 
“‘ Studies and Romances,” ‘The Voyage of the Lady,” &e. 
In 1 vol. 


IN LOVE AND IN HATE: a New Novel, 


In 8 vols. : 
“Tg decidedly readable, and conveys not only interest but information.”~ 
Globe. 


FAIRER THAN A FAIRY. By JAMES 


GRANT, Author of “Under the Red Dragon,” “The 
Romance of War,” &¢c. 3 vols. [Now Ready. 


LINLEY ROCHFORD. By JUSTIN 


M’CARTHY, Author of “My Enemy’s Daughter,” ‘A Fair 


Saxon,” &c. In 3 vols. . [Now Ready. 
**Mr. M’Carth "s genuine sense of humour makes his style of writing trly 
refreshing to read.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 


BROWN AS A BERRY: a New Novel. By 


GEORGE DOUGLAS. In 8 vols. [Now Ready. 
“A book of real merit......We part from the author with gratitude.’~ 
A Drown asa Berry’ is a most enjoyable novel, which deserves, and wil 
doubtless have, more than an ephemeral fame.” —Scotsman. 


CRUSHED BENEATH HIS IDOL. By 


A. 0. SAMPSON. In 8 vols. [Now Ready. 
“The story is fall of incident, and abounds in dramatic situations. 
Journal, 


al 
A RICH MAN’S SECRET: a Romance 


By the Author of “ A Blot on his Escutcheon,” &c. In 2 vols. 


FROM THE PLOUGH TO THE PULPID 


vid CAMBRIDGE, By LUKE WESLEY CHURCH. 
8 vols. [Now Ready. 












TINSLEY BROTHERS, 8, CATHERINE STREET, STRAND. _ 





London ; Printed aud Published by Swirs & Co., Newiati-ytresty-fligh Holbora, W.C. ; ‘Agents for the City: Apams & Faaxots, 69, Fleet-street, BC. 
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